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HERE is Imperial Airways’ Cavalier, which 
inaugurated the Bermuda-New York service 
in conjunction with Pan-American, as the first 
leg of the transatlantic hops to come. It is be- 
ing jockeyed into position by a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractor. These tractors are powerful, 


CATERPILLA 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GS 


“CATERPILLAR” DIESELS _ 
DO THE WORLD’S WORK ; 


can get in and out of tight corners. Diesel 
fuel, being less volatile, less inflammable than 
gasoline, reduces fire-hazards . . . an impor- 
tant consideration around any hangar. Snow- 
plowing, grading, leveling, hauling material, 
are also jobs for these economical machines. 


TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL ENGINES, 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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NEW 1938 “AMERICAN BEAUTY” DODGE! 


Acclaimed Everywhere as Greatest 

Extra-Value Dodge of Them All...47 

Progressive New Improvements... 

Famous Dodge Economy...Owners 

Already Report 18 to 24 Miles Per 
Gallon of Gasoline! 


HRILLING as the new “American Beauty” Dodge 
is in appearance— you'll find beneath its beauty 
the ruggedness, sturdiness and dependability that 
have won for Dodge a world-wide reputation for 
being able to “‘take it” no matter how tough the going! 
In riding and driving, performance and appear- 
ance, the new “‘American Beauty” Dodge boasts 47 
progressive new improvementsand refinements to give 
you greater value than ever before!... New “Simplified 
Driving” to make every familiar handling operation 
easier, quieter, smoother, more quickly responsive!... 
New “Lustre-Lounge” interior—new decorative notes 
in trim, finish, upholstering and appointments!... 
New roomier driving compartment... 1938 ‘‘Silenced 
Airglide Ride,” a sensational combination of quiet, 
restful riding features! 

And powering this latest and greatest Dodge is the 
famous Dodge engine, a marvel of performance and 
economy! It’s the engine that owners everywhere 
report gives them 18 to 24 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline, saves them up to 20% on oil, with additional 
savings on tires, lubrication and general upkeep! 

See this new ‘“‘American Beauty” Dodge! Drive it! 
And remember, Dodge still delivers for just a 
few dollars more than lowest-priced cars! At 
low cost, easy terms may be arranged to fit your 
budget through Commercial Credit Company. 
DODGE 

Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Tune in on the poten 4 Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia 
day, 9:00 to 10:00 P. M., E. S. T. 












































See for yourself how Dodge can save you 
money! The visible gas tank, illustrated 
above, shows exactly how many miles Dodge 
will travel on an accurately measured quan- 
tity ofgas. Prove Dodge economy right before 
your eyes! The “gasometer” test is free at 
Dodge dealers! 



















New “Simplified Driving”... All the 
familiar and proven driving operations, 
easier, quieter, smoother, more quickly 
responsive than ever...Driving com- 
partment easy of entrance and exit— 
more leg-room, more foot-room — all 
controls more accessible! 


New “Lustre-Lounge” Interior... 
Striking new interior—exquisite new 
decorative notes in trim, finish, uphol- 
stering and appointments! 


SWITCH AOW 1938 DODGE-AND SAVE MONEY/ 


———STILL DELIVERS FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN LOWEST-PRICED CARS!=— 
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Watch your local newspapers for play dates on these and other great M-G-M hits! 
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The Climax Molybdenum Company not only mines and 
concentrates Molybdenum, a most potent alloying element 
for iron and steel, but also maintains an experimental 
laboratory for cooperation with those interested in improv- 
ing their ferrous products. 


There is a Metallurgist in your district, who will gladly 
call on you for consultation. 


Molybdenum is the only alloying element for iron and steel, 
which occurs domestically in sufficient quantities for all 
National requirements. Climax Molybdenum Company, 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“R20-lyb-den-um 








AROUND THE CLOCK... 


RIEVERY hour in the 24—every day of the 

year—millions of Americans use, directly 
or indirectly, products mined and manufactured 
by The American Agricultural Chemical Company. 
For example: 


Your breakfast coffee contains sugar refined 
with bone-black made by A. A.C. Your luncheon 
and dinner consists of vegetables and fruits grown 
with A. A. C. fertilizers. The battery of your 
automobile, film in your camera, dyes in your 
clothing, dishes on your table, glass and brick 
in your home, steel in the tools or machinery you 
use, are manufactured by processes involving the 
use of American Agricultural Chemical Company 
products. And at night you sleep between sheets 
laundered snowy white with A. A. C. trisodium 
phosphate. 

With 29 factories, 26 sales offices, and phos- 
phate mines, The A. A. C. Co.—one of the oldest 
and largest fertilizer manufacturers—serves agri- 


culture practically everywhere east of the Rockies, 
as well as in Cuba and Canada. But that is only 
part of the story—for A. A. C. also serves the 
nation’s principal manufacturing industries as well. 


A. A. C. MANUFACTURES 


all grades of Commercial Fertilizers; Superphos- 
phate, Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Gelatin, 
Glue, Ground Limestone, Filler Dust, Crushed 
Stohe, Agricultural Insecticides, Sodium Phos- 
phates, Calcium Phosphates, Phosphorus, Phos- 
phoric Acid, Ammonium Carbonate, Sulphuric 
Acid, Salt Cake, and are importers and/or dealers 
in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts and 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 


A. A. C. MINES AND SELLS 


all grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 

If you are in the market for these or related 
products, we would appreciate the opportunity to 
discuss your requirements. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Factories and Sales Offices in 32 Cities, as well as in Canada and Cuba 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Compliments of 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Chain Link, Ornamental, Diamond Mesh 


and Farm Fence 


Coated and Uncoated Steel Sheets 
Copper Bearing or Commercial 


Open Hearth 








KEEPING MACHINES 


NATIONAL STORES CONTROL MACHINE 


—speeds up service—provides accurate records 
—saves time and labor—gives officer in charge 
complete control over all store transactions 
and a total of credits allowed. These figures are avail- 


able at any time but only to the officer in charge or 
his representative. 


Wherever the National Stores Control Machine is 
used in QMC Sales Commissaries,* the officer in 
charge has the information and records he needs for 
most efficient management. 


This machine eliminates the time-wasting, error-invit- 
ing, handwritten sales-slip. At one operation, it auto- 
matically makes three printed records of the transac- 
tion: (1) an itemized and added receipt for the Permit 
Holder; (2) a duplicate of this record for the store; 
and, (3) an office ticket, showing details of the trans- 
action, which the Permit Holder signs (if a charge 
sale) as acknowledgment of his purchase. 


It provides department totals and separate totals of 
cash sales and charge sales, a grand ~_ of all sales, 


Thus, in the store, sales are speeded up and accuracy 
is enforeed. In the office, auditing and posting are 
reduced and simplified. Cash is balanced quickly. 
And if a charge ticket is missing, the machine records 
reveal that fact and supply the needed data for 
posting. 


These are only a few of the many advantages this 
machine offers. We'd like to tell you all the reasons 
why it gives officers in charge complete control over 
every transaction in the stores under their super- 
vision. Consult our Washington, D. C., representa- 
tive; or write to us direct. 


e . ; ow Commissaries use 90 of these machines. 
. Navy Commissaries use 25 of these machines. 


" National Cash Register Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS ¢ TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
¢ CHECK-WRITING AND SIGNING MACHINES 


WASHINGTON, D. 
PATRONIZE 


POSTING MACHINES e¢ ANALYSIS MACHINES e BANK 
* POSTAGE METER MACHINES ¢ CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 


C., OFFICE, 1208 H STREET, N. W. 
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RHUM SARTHE 


GOLD SEAL (CACHET OR) 
RUM-BRANDY — THE COGNAC OF RUMS 


For 


COCKTAILS MINT JULEPS 
HIGHBALLS 


Made by 


HAYTIAN AMERICAN SUGAR COMPANY (HASCO) 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI, W. I. 
DISTILLED FROM PURE CANE SUGAR — AGED IN WOOD 


Distributors in the United States — 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO,, Inc. 


10th Avenue, 25th and 26th Streets 
New York, N. Y. 


















































(Compliments of 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 





Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Pur- 
poses. Electric Transmitters, Power Tables, 
Motors, Belting, Oil, Needles and Supplies. 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
Shops in All Principal Cities 
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A SALUTE TO THE BIRTHDAY CAKE 
B.O.Q.—Quantico 


@ As we grow older and our achievements are written 
upon the milestones of our history we find traditions 
creeping into our ranks at a very satisfactory speed. During 
the past eight score and two years the spirit of the Phila- 
delphians who met in the attic of Tun Tavern with Cap- 
tain Samuel Nicholas and signed the first muster roll of 
our Corps, has lived on and on with an added incentive 
for the present day Marines not only to preserve it but 
write equally as noble and useful chapters, so the total 
will be exemplary for the Marines of tomorrow. 

From the two battalions that were raised to serve dur- 
ing the war between Great Britain and the Colonies to 
our 1938 battalions much experience has been recorded. 
The two Marine officers shown on the cover of this issue 
represent a period embracing tradition and record which 
knows no superior. Perhaps that’s what they are saying! 


The many birthday parties given throughout the Corps 
on November tenth are growing in number every year. 
To the small posts goes equal honor with the larger posts. 
The Corps’ birth was given. under the most simple and 
quiet conditions. Our professional call demands service 
cf small groups of Marines the world around. It is the 
life in small commands where close friends are made and 
where our best esprit is necessary and usually found. 

Probably one of the most impressive birthday cere- 
monies was that conducted in the Bachelor Officers’ Quar- 
ters at Quantico. 

Truly well done and adequate to the seriousness of the 
occasion, and those who were so fortunate as to witness 
it were thoroughly impressed. Much credit goes forth to 
its participants. 

—Ep. 
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ON THE STUDY OF JAPANESE* 





Captain A. B. Lasswett, U.S.M.C. 


@ A new and important problem for the Marine Corps, 
as well as the other armed services, is that of training 
officers in the use of various important languages of 
the world. The word “new” has been used advisedly, 
for although there has been and to spare in the world 
a confusing abundance of languages, it is only recently 
that this problem has been recognized as such. 

There was a time when we could consider ourselves 
well equipped linguistically if from among our officers 
(or men) we could produce one or more who could 
translate the all-important French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian. In those days there were 
nearly always in all branches of the services officers 
and men to whom these languages were mother tongue. 
The reasons for those conditions no longer existing are 
too obvious to require explanation. 

Along with the shifting of the relative importance of 
the nations of the world, some heretofore practically 
unnoticed tongues, with the growing importance of the 
nations themselves, have in late years become the prob- 
lem not only of the diplomatic, but of the naval and 
military services as well. Among these are Japanese, 
Chinese, and Russian. 

In view of our country’s desire to maintain peaceful 
relations with all of the nations of the world, it be- 
hooves us to make a sincere attempt at trying to under- 
stand the languages, customs, and motivating desires 
of these countries, and most particularly those with 
whom there might be a conflict of interests. The three 
above-mentioned languages come within this category, 
and it is of Japanese that I write. 

The origin of Japanese or its relation to other lan- 
guages of the world has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Attempts to prove any relation to the Aryan 
or Semitic languages have all ended in failure, and al- 
though there is little proof for the assumption, it is 
generally conceded that Japanese belongs somehow to 
the general Altaic group of languages. At least it is, 
in common with most of that group, agglutinative, and 
its syntax compares favorably with at least one of 
them, Mongolian. With Chinese, the language which 
the layman considers similar to Japanese, there is noth- 
ing in common save that they are written with the 
same ideographic symbols. 

In the Chinese language, if legend can be depended 
upon, there are some 80,000 of these characters with 
which ideas are expressed. It is generally conceded 
that there are some 9,500 of these in use in Japan, but 
hardly more than 6,000 would be termed common, and 
with half that number sagaciously selected it is possible 
to read the average newspaper quite well. These char- 
acters seem to have been introduced in Japan about 400 
A.D. There are differences of opinion, however, on 


*Prize Essay. 


this subject, and well supported by historical fact. The 
same events chronicled in both Japanese and Korean 
history often differ a matter of a hundred and twenty 
years. Historians more often accept the Korean rec- 
ords. In any case, it will be sufficiently accurate for 
this account to say that these ideographic symbols were 
introduced in Japan sometime in the latter half of the 
fourth century. 

These ideographic symbols, as used in the Japanese 
language, have many readings. This is the result of 
applying to them not only the Japanese word for the 
idea, but the Chinese readings, often from as many as 
three different Chinese dynasties. As a result of this, 
the language has a rich vocabulary and is highly elas- 
tic. For instance: when the necessity arose for a word 
to express the idea of “wireless telegraph,” the Japanese 
merely combined the monosyllabic Chinese readings for 
“no,” “line,” “electric,” and “message” and had “mu- 
sendenshin,” a word which any educated Japanese 
would recognize the first time he saw it. 

At the American Embassy in Tokyo there are four- 
teen Army and Navy officers pursuing the study of 
Japanese. These, along with eight State Department 
students, follow somewhat the same course, although 
the periods vary with the requirements of the depart- 
ments. Common to all of them is a set of seven read- 
ers written by a Mr. Naoe Naganuma, who is consid- 
ered the number one instructor of the Embassy and sits 
in an advisory capacity on the various examining 
boards. 

The first task with which the student is confronted 
is the memorizing of 260 sentences known as “First Aid 
Sentences.” These are to enable the student to get 
about and make his wants known until such a time as 
he shall have mastered enough to construct his own 
sentences. They are well selected and very helpful, 
having only one drawback—if spoken well they often 
give the person to whom used the impression that the 
speaker is well versed in the language and will call 
down on his head streams of colloquial Japanese at 
which he can do little but gasp. 

The symbols with which Japanese is written can be 
divided into two general groups, the phonetic and the 
ideographic. The former, known as “kana,” can also 
be subdivided into two more groups, the “katakana,” 
or more formal set, and the “hiragana,” or the cursive 
syllabary, each of forty-eight. These are studied, along 
with the above-mentioned sentences at the rate of about 
ten a day. The latter group, representing ideas rather 
than sounds, are the characters which were borrowed 
from China and introduced into the country by monks 
and students of Chinese culture. They are introduced 
gradually in the Naganuma readers, interspersed with 
kana and at the rate of about a thousand a year. 

These ideographic symbols, commonly known to the 
student as “kanji,” can be read with many sounds, 
called “readings,” and are considered complicated ac- 
cording to the number and irregularity of these read- 
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ings. Upon checking one in a standard diction- 
ary, it is found that when used alone it can be read ten 
different ways and with ten different meanings, and in 
combination with other characters forms 116 different 
words. It is not, however, considered an unusually diffi- 
cult one, and many with fewer, more irregular readings 
put it to shame. 

The “readings” of these kanji are roughly of two 
kinds, Japanese and Chinese. The Japanese readings 
are the Japanese words for the ideas which the charac- 
ters represented at the time when introduced, and, in 
some cases, now obsolete in the spoken language. The 
Chinese readings are merely the Japanese idea of how 
the Chinese read those characters at the time when they 
were borrowed. They are of three kinds, depending 
upon the province and dynasty from which the sound 
was introduced. Some characters have only one of 
these, most of them have two, and a few have them all. 
Certainly they complicate the study of the language, 
but have added immeasurably to its elasticity. 

The first six months are spent in the reading and 
writing of the 500 characters which are presented in 
the first of the Naganuma Standard Japanese Readers, 
which is composed entirely of conversational forms (as 
opposed to the literary). At the end of the six months’ 
period the student is examined and a report made of 
his progress. This examination includes recognition of 
characters, taking diction, the ability to read suitable 
passages, translation, grammar, and conversation. 

The Japanese language is in reality many languages 
in one. For instance, a great many of the conversa- 
tional words are not used in the written language, and 
literary words are never used in conversation. Fur- 
thermore, since it is impossible to transmit kanji by 
radio or telegraph, a new and abbreviated language has 
sprung up, and is quite different from either the writ- 
ten or the spoken languages. In his readers Mr. Na- 
ganuma has skillfully made the transition from the 
pure conversational forms of the first book to the 
purely literary language of the seventh. This process, 
so valuable in learning to read, will but tend to con- 
fuse the student in his conversation. 

The second six months’ work includes two new read- 
ers introducing six hundred additional characters, bring- 
ing the total at the end of a year to eleven hundred. 
The first of these two readers is also entirely conversa- 
tional in content. The second might also be said to be 
conversational, although its author introduces a few 
literary forms. Thus the student encounters very little 
in the first year but what can be used in his everyday 
speech. The examination at the end of this period 
differs from the first one only in that it is more diffi- 
cult, and more is expected of the student. No new 
subjects are introduced. 

As the student progresses through the fourth and 
fifth of Mr. Naganuma’s readers he encounters more 
and more literary forms until at the end of a year and 
a half the articles he is reading correspond very much 
in content of literary forms to the vernacular press, 
and it is at this time that he, for the first time, is re- 
quired to translate easy newspaper articles on his ex- 
amination. Also, at the beginning of this second year’s 


work, he begins to study grammar from a textbook for 
the first time. At this point the student will find more 
satisfaction in his work, since there are more tangible 
means of marking his progress. At this point there are 
1,600 required characters, and from the scope of the 
work should include some 5,000 combinations of these. 

There are seven of Mr. Naganuma’s readers, and the 
last two of these are completed by the end of two 
years, with an additional 500 characters, bringing the 
total to 2,100. These last two readers are purely lit- 
erary with the exception of a part of number seven 
which is devoted to the letter-writing forms, practically 
a language within itself. 

The last year is devoted mostly to the reading and 
translation of books on naval subjects with the object 
of increasing the student’s technical vocabulary and 
cementing in his mind the different forms learned in 
the previous two years. Also, in the last six months of 
the course, two new types of work are taken up. One 
of these has to do with the forms used in speech-mak- 
ing, and the other with those used in telegrams. During 
the first six months of the last year, 500 more charac- 
ters are added, bringing the total to the required 2,600. 


In syntax the Japanese language differs greatly 
from English. To give one graphic illustration of this, 
we offer the English sentence, “The man who was sit- 
ting down over there went out.” The Japanese would 
say, translated literally, “Over there sitting down man 
out went.” From the above sentence the reader can 
obtain some idea of why Japanese is said to be back- 
wards, and this difference in sentence structure, along 
with the various degrees of politeness, is probably the 
most difficult point the student will encounter. 

Japanese verbs have no person or number, and nega- 
tion is expressed by a complete negative conjugation as 
opposed to the English method of the negative adverb. 
Often, in Japanese sentences, the person (first, second, 
or third) is difficult to determine and, in many cases, 
can be told only by the degree of politeness used. When 
speaking to a second person, generally speaking, the 
most polite terms are used, while, when speaking of 
oneself the most humble are used. An intermediate 
set applies when a third person is mentioned, and all 
vary with the relative degree of importance of those 
concerned. 

It will be difficult for the reader to appreciate the 
constant distinction which has been made between the 
literary and the spoken languages. At the present time 
there is in English only a slight difference in the words 
and forms used in an essay and those used in every-day 
conversation. Quite the opposite is true in Japanese, 
for the written and spoken languages have for centuries 
been developing separately. Scholars on one hand have 
little but contempt for the colloquial, while the average 
subject, on the other hand, knows very little of classical 
grammar. Perhaps due to the inherent prejudice against 
it, very little scientific study has been applied to the 
spoken language. The development of the language 
has been most notable in and around Tokyo and Kyoto, 
with the greatest variations in the northern and western 
extremities. There are several dialects within Japan 

(Continued on page 78) 
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SO YOU'RE ORDERED TO SEA! 





CapTaAIN JAMES SNEDEKER, U.S.M.C. 


@ If you have orders to sea duty, the chances are that 
you have only a vague idea of what is expected of Ma- 
rines in the fleet. There are not enough billets for 
Marine officers at sea to enable all to get this assign- 
ment even once. Captains now being ordered to sea 
duty have not, except in a few instances, been to sea as 
Marine officers before. New second lieutenants find 
themselves projected into a status quite novel to most 
of them. The situation a few years hence, when these 
same second lieutenants return to sea duty as captains, 
will be different from that which now exists. 

When a man plans to go to a distant college, he 
sends for the college catalog. He studies that catalog 
diligently to learn what the college offers—its duties, 
its privileges, its extra-curricular activities, costs, what 
he is expected to bring with him, and what the college 
will furnish. Unfortunately there is no catalog to en- 
lighten those who are about to embark on sea duty for 
the first time. It is this need that prompted the col- 
lection of the information here set forth. 

Sea duty may be divided into two classes, that in 
battleships and that in cruisers. In some respects they 
are alike, in many respects different. Even in indi- 
vidual ships of the same type, the duties of the Marine 
officer vary widely, due to the age-old tradition that 
the master of a vessel is a king within his own com- 
mand and makes assignments according to his own 
ideas and experience. In a battleship, there are usually 
three Marine officers, one captain, one first lieutenant. 
and one second lieutenant; in cruisers, one captain and 
one second lieutenant. Second lieutenants serve only 
one year, others two years. Captains serving in battle- 
ships are from 37 to 40 years of age, averaging 39; in 
cruisers, 30 to 38 years of age, averaging 35. In all 
types, a majority of them are Naval Academy grad- 
uates. This is but the present circumstance, however, 
and will doubtless be reversed, since officers hailing 
from Annapolis are a diminishing minority in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Although any officer’s individual person- 
ality is the factor which sells him to his fellow officers 
anywhere, naval officers quite naturally are prone to 
accept an Annapolis Marine more readily than one less 
familiar with their problems and organization. 

It is not considered necessary to first come on board 
in uniform, with sword and gloves. It is sufficient to 
bring these items with vou, for vour official reporting 
is to the Commanding Officer, not to the officer-of-the- 
deck. Leave a copy of your orders with the officer-of- 
the-deck for his information, and ask to be taken to 
the Marine officer commanding the Marine detachment. 
The latter will invite you to shift into uniform in his 
room, and will accompany you to introduce you to the 
Commanding Officer. You may then present your orig- 
inal orders. The Commanding Officer will welcome you 


to the ship, and, if he is not too busy at the moment, 
will probably chat with you for the duration of a cig- 
arette about your previous stations and duties as well 
as any assignments already planned for you on board. 
This visit is not to be construed as an official call. If 
the captain of the ship is married and the ship is in 
port where his family is quartered, you and your wife, 
if any, should make a social call at his residence within 
forty-eight hours. If the captain has no shore address, 
then within the next two days inquire of the captain 
what hour would be convenient to him for your social 
call. Meanwhile, you have been assigned to a room. 
Detachment commanders will customarily have a single 
stateroom; others will share a room with another offi- 
cer. Linen and blankets are supplied by the ship. By 
the time you make your social call, you should have 
learned what collateral duties have been assigned to 
you, and your place in the gunnery organization of the 
ship. 

In battleships, the junior officers have a mess of their 
own, the Marine captain messing in the wardroom. In 
cruisers, all officers from the executive down to the 
newest ensign mess together. The monthly mess bill 
averages $20, in battleships. That in cruisers ranges 
from $15 to $30, averaging about $22. These are always 
payable in advance. There is also a share in the mess 
property, varying from $10 to $20, which is due with 
the first mess payment. The value of this share fluc- 
tuates with the number of officers in the mess and the 
total value of their mess property, the current value be- 
ing refunded upon detachment. Laundry is sent once 
or twice a week, and, in nearly all ships, officers are 
charged by the piece. A flat rate of three cents a gar- 
ment is normal, which totals between $4 and $5 month- 
ly. This is one of the ship’s services. There is also a 
tailor shop (pressing about 20 cents), a barber shop 
(haircut 25 cents), cobbler shop, and store. Some ships 
maintain a photo shop. Prices are always more reason- 
able than those for equivalent work ashore. 

The regular duties of a Marine captain afloat are, in 
some respects, similar to those of a company com- 
mander ashore. He makes details, assigns duties, picks 
special duty men, regulates liberty in accordance with 
the ship’s policy, keeps records, makes routine reports, 
etc. His chief concerns are the morale and efficiency of 
his command. He is assisted by the junior Marine offi- 
cers, who are platoon commanders. There are two 
platoons in a battleship, one in a cruiser. 

Collateral duties vary as widely as the needs of vari- 
ous ships and the ideas of their commanding officers. 
The Marine captain in nearly all ships is the legal aide 
to the Commanding Officer; in about half, the judge 
advocate of all general courts-martial ; in one-third, offi- 
cer in charge of ship’s services; in about one-fourth, 
rifle and pistol coach. In some ships, he is welfare 
officer, or instructor in gas warfare, or aviation gun- 
nery observer. In one cruiser, he is even radio officer. 
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Except for this last, these assignments seem to depend 
less upon an individual’s qualifications than upon the 
existence of a vacancy. For general quarters, his sta- 
tion in battleships is in secondary aft, the after control 
station for the secondary battery; in cruisers in one of 
the directors for the control of the anti-aircraft battery. 

Junior Marine officers in nearly half of the ships fall 
heir to the job of recorder of summary courts-martial ; 
in a few, they become members. Where the rifle and 
pistol coach job escapes the Marine captain, his junior 
usually gets it. In one ship out of five, the junior also 
coaches an athletic team. He sometimes edits the ship’s 
weekly paper, takes his turn at catering for his mess, 
or his cigar mess. He may be assigned as an account- 
ant for ship’s service records from time to time. For 
general quarters, his station in battleships is usually 
that of a secondary battery officer, although he may be 
in secondary aft or in charge of machine guns. In 
cruisers, he is usually an anti-aircraft battery officer, 
but may be in AA control. . 

In the fleet there are two kinds of watches—the well- 
known officer-of-the-deck watch, and a security watch. 
This last is rotated each day among ships of a type 
(type flagship excepted), each having one of its ves- 
sels designated for “military guard.” Usually the “med- 
ical guard” duty is assigned the same ship for that day. 
The purpose of the military guardship assignment is to 
allocate to a definite ship the duty of handling emer- 
gencies, such as earthquake, fire, or other calamity in 
port. The Marine officer with the “military guard” 
duty is charged with organizing the landing force from 
ships of his type, and taking measures to meet the 
emergency until the arrival of superior authority. 

In battleships, the Marine captain stands this “mili- 
tary guard” duty, and is not required to perform deck 
watches. In half the cruisers, the Marine captain is 
not on the OOD roster, and takes the military guard 
when due. In the others, if either Marine officer of the 
military guardship is in the duty section for that day, 
he also assumes the military guard. If the duty section 
for that day includes neither Marine officer, then one of 
the two must remain on board with the “military 
guard.” 

In nearly all ships, the junior Marine officers stand 
deck watches in port. Some qualify for top watch 
(OOD), while those with less experience stand junior 
watches (JOOW). In one-third of the ships, the junior 
Marine is also required to stand JOOW watches at sea 
underway. 

The subject of Marine uniforms at sea is a danger- 
ously explosive one. There has never been any uni- 
formity, each Commanding Officer reserving the right 
to regulate the uniform of Marines of his ship in ac- 
cord with the highly changeable weather of the West 
Coast. Two-thirds of the ships prescribe dress blue, 
while one-third permit the khaki shirt to be worn in 
lieu of the blue coat. This latter combination is most 
humane on the dry, sultry days which are common to 
southern California. Naval officers are much more com- 
fortable in their open-necked coats than a Marine in 
his tight, high collar. Some ships which require full 
blues at anchor permit shirts while underway. The 
white cap is always worn with blues, but when shirts 


are worn at sea, the garrison cap replaces the white cap. 
This is a reasonable change, since many a white cap 
would be blown overboard at drills and work above 
decks. These garrison caps may be bought on board. 
Of course, when naval officers shift to whites, Marine 
officers wear khaki during working hours and whites 
afterwards. In only one-third of the ships are swords 
worn for daily muster. In cruisers particularly, it is 
impracticable, even dangerous, to draw swords in the 
confined deck space available for muster, and it is bet- 
ter to reserve them for rendering honors than to wear 
them continually sheathed. 

Detachments in battleships average about 75 Marines, 
while cruisers have about 40. Flagships have a few 
additional Marines. The Marine detachment is a part 
of the gunnery department of the ship. In battleships, 
they man secondary aft, and six to eight 5”/51 cal. 
broadside guns. In an isolated case, they man search- 
lights and directors instead of so many guns. In cruis- 
ers, they man one AA director, at least two 5”/25 cal. 
anti-aircraft guns, and four 50 cal. machine guns. On 
half the cruisers, they man certain searchlights. 

Daily quarters for muster is held at 0900. Marines 
generally fall in on the quarterdeck. The quarterdeck 
in cruisers, by the way, is not on the quarter (which is 
termed “main deck aft” or “fantail”) but on the well 
deck or on the short, ndrrow upper deck where most of 
the AA guns are located. When the detachment is 
formed, traffic on that side of the deck is blocked. Most 
detachments face outboard, a few inboard. 

The posts which Marines man for guard duty are 
not, so far as I have been able to learn, set down in any 
order or regulation. Each ship jealously guards its 
right to use Marines as local conditions require. No 
two ships man the same posts. The only post common 
to all ships is that of the Commanding Officer’s orderly. 
Battleships, with their larger detachment, maintain a 
sergeant-of-the-guard, a corporal-of-the-guard, an ex- 
ecutive officer’s orderly, a time orderly, and a brig sen- 
try. <A lifebuoy sentry is posted underway. Most 
cruisers have a corporal of the guard, a few demand a 
sergeant of the guard also. But bluejackets keep the 
lifebuoy watch on half the cruisers, and the time orderly 
duty is performed by the bugler on watch on a major- 
ity. Nearly all ships have a Marine communication 
orderly. Flagships have orderlies for the admiral and 
for his chief of staff, these generally being secured 
when the officer is ashore. Guards and orderlies for 
courts-martial are furnished when required. 

Sergeants and _ corporals-of-the-guard are usually 
armed with pistols, as are a few captains’ orderlies. On 
some ships pistols are carried only at night. Other 
members of the guard are unarmed except for clubs or 
bayonets. , 

A day’s guard list is made out, on some ships by 
sections, on others by rotation. NCOs senior to ser- 
geants stand a section watch every fourth day on bat- 
tleships and on half the cruisers. A guard-of-the-day 
of 8 or 10 Marines under the sergeant or corporal-of- 
the-guard renders passing honors. Only in one ship in 
five is this guard-of-the-day required to remain on deck 
from morning colors until sunset. In the others it is 
below decks on call. 
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All Marine detachments furnish their usual quota of 
cooks and messmen. In two-thirds of the ships, there 
are Marines in ship’s service activities. In a majority, 
Marines furnish gun strikers (for care and upkeep) for 
the guns manned by Marines. 

There is a corporal as detachment clerk (a qualified 
typist on only two-thirds of the ships), a corporal or 
sergeant as storeroom keeper or property sergeant, and 
a sergeant as police sergeant. Compartment cleaners 
and trumpeters are to be included in the special duty 
category, which seems to take a disproportionate per- 
centage of the detachment away from line duties. Prac- 
tically all ships also have a Marine presser, whose con- 
tribution to the snappy appearance of the detachment 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

Cleaning stations assigned to Marines usually include 
flag, cabin, and wardroom country, as well as the Ma- 
rine compartment and adjacent spaces. The aggregate 
of the cleaning stations is about on a par with that 
assigned to a like number of bluejackets. This clean- 
ing, scraping, painting and polishing is the most endless 
job Marines find on board, yet vitally necessary to the 
sanitation and preservation of the ship. Each com- 
partment is permanently assigned to a group under an 
NCO in most ships; in others, the sergeant-of-the- 
guard makes his daily details. The former plan seems 
more efficient. Trumpeters have special cleaning  sta- 


tions, such as the OOD’s booth, deck offices, instrument 
lockers, and accommodation ladders, hence are gener- 
ally not required to assist in cleaning spaces assigned 


the detachment. 

The uniform for Marines on board ship varies with 
the ship, the weather, and the particular post manned, 
but there is no coordination between ships. Only a 
few ships require that Marines on post wear the blue 
coat regardless of the temperature. A few others pre- 
scribe the coat for admiral’s and captain’s orderlies in 
port. A vast majority permit the khaki shirt in warm 
weather in port, and at all times at sea. The guard-of- 
the-day wears full blues in battleships, shirts in most 
cruisers. Battleships allow the garrison cap in lieu of 
the white cap only for drills and work at sea. Cruisers 
are more liberal in a majority of cases, the garrison cap 
being worn by all hands at sea, and for drills and work 
in port. The garrison cap is never worn ashore. Khaki 
trousers replace blue ones for cleaning below decks on 
most ships, for working parties on about half, for gun 
drills topside by a few. Only two or three ships forbid 
khaki trousers when the Navy uniform is blue. Battle- 
ship gun strikers wear dungarees (the secondary bat- 
tery being below decks), but prohibit them topside. 
Cruiser guns, all on weather decks, permit dungarees on 
two-thirds, khaki on the remaining ships. Overcoat 
stowage is provided in very few ships, and a variety of 
makeshift arrangements attempt to solve this problem. 
Uniforms maintain a neat appearance only because of 
the detail of a Marine presser, for whose services each 
Marine pays about fifty cents a month. 

A majority of the ships adhere to the rule requiring 
50% of the Marines on board at all times. Four out of 
five divide the detachment into port and starboard 
watches of equal strength, each watch rating liberty 


after working hours (1615) every other day. Marine 
liberty cards are always distributed and collected by the 
Marine detachment. In half the ships a daily liberty 
list is kept, but only for the convenience of the Marines 
themselves. When a Marine loses his liberty card, he 
may merely request a new one, or be assessed 25 cents, 
or be restricted from two to fourteen liberties, depend- 
ing on the policy of his particular ship. The Marine 
detachment commander has, of course, no authority to 
take disciplinary action other than reporting an offender 
to the Commanding Officer at mast. Liberty for men 
on special duty in other departments is arranged in 
half the ships by the Marines, and in the other half by 
the department concerned. 

Rifle and pistol marksmanship suffers a great set- 
back on sea duty. There is no place and little time for 
such training in the fleet. Prior to last year, it was 
left to the initiative and ingenuity of each Marine cap- 
tain to devise a scheme for the annual small arms tar- 
get practice for his men. This was met in various ex- 
traordinary ways, most of them far from ideal. During 
the past year, however, an effort on the part of Marine 
officers on the staffs of type commanders resulted in a 
welcome coordination and lifted many a detachment out 
of its predicament. Seldom, however, will a ship per- 
mit even half of its Marines to be absent at once, so 
that groups made up of a few Marines from each ship 
are sent from time to time to the range at La Jolla, 
California, for two weeks. The average Marine detach- 
ment qualifies as follows: 

Expert riflemen 
Sharpshooters 
Marksmen 
Unqualified 

Marines have earned the coveted “E” for gunnery ex- 
cellence at short range on some of their guns in nearly 
all battleships and in half the cruisers. Prize money 
was awarded each “E” gun’s crew for this accomplish- 
ment. In addition, the average ship has Marines quali- 
fied and drawing extra pay for the following: 

Battleships Cruisers 
Gun Captain first class.............. 3 1 
Gun Captain second class.......... 3 1 
Gun Pointer first class................ 10 2 
Gun Pointer second class............ 2 1 
Director Pointers 2 

This is a creditable record, of which all Marines are 
proud. Machine gun schools have been held on various 
ships from time to time, to which last year the average 
battleship sent 10 Marines, the average cruiser 8. 

Marines usually go in for athletic competition with a 
vim. They furnish a far greater proportion of the 
average ship’s team than any bluejacket division of 
equal strength. There are a few exceptions to this, 
but in battleships, Marines comprise 10% to 33% of the 
major athletic teams; in cruisers 10% to 50%, aver- 
aging 20%. 

This resume, though brief, should furnish a glimpse 
into the new life awaiting the Marine officer at sea. If 
it assists even one such officer better to prepare himself 
for his assignment afloat, it will not have been written 
in vain. 
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THE GORCET 





@ The military gorget is the lineal descendant of the 
face and neck defense of mail which in the eleventh cen- 
tury was linked in one piece with the hauberk. During 
this century the shirt of mail which was worn under the 
plate armor had a collar of reinforced links which pro- 
tected the neck. A cape of mail known as a bishop’s man- 
tie, which protected the neck as well as the shoulders, 
breast and back, was worn extensively in the sixteenth 
century. 

In plate armor of the fourteenth century the neck was 
protected by the lower part of the helmet (Basinet) which 
had pivoted gorget and nape plates, or by mail (camail) 
suspended from staples secured near the lower border of 
the basinet. With the development of another type of 
helmet (salade) the face and neck were protected by a 
detachable plate (bevor) which was secured to the breast- 
plate, the nape being still protected by mail. The colletin 
developed from the bevor. 

As early as 1550 it was the custom among the knights 
in Italy to appear upon the streets in ordinary equipment 
consisting only of the colletin. This not only led to the 
special ornamentation of the colletin but also brought 
color and decoration of the doublet in harmony with the 
decoration of the colletin. Such colletins, about 1620, 
were already without articulated plates, extended farther 
down over the chest, and because thev were visible were 
given a more tasteful contour. This custom was main- 
tained by officers in the Italian armies, and later the col- 
letin became an insignia of rank. 

The seventeenth century colletin is of copper, embossed 
and gilded, and of North Italian workmanship. Because 
of its material it was of minor value as a defense. It was 
worn over a doublet or buff coat, its shape indicating that 
it was worn without a cuirass. 

In the harness of the Earl of Cumberland, 1590, the 
breast and back plate fit over the colletin. 

Shortly afterwards the French developed a small col- 
letin, the gorget, purely as an ornament or symbol, which 
was worn by officers to distinguish them from private 
soldiers. It was the last survival of armor, except for the 
breast and back plates of French cuirassiers, British Horse 
Guards and others, until the Great War, when we went 
back to the steel helmet. 

The gorget spread over Europe and is still worn in 
many armies, generally by field officers, though its use 
has varied in different armies and at different periods. 
In some cases, it has been merely the symbol of the Officer 
of the Day and his Aides; in others it has been worn by 
all officers while on duty. 

In the British Army, the gorget was adopted early in 
the 17th Century. In 1686, orders for the Coldstream 
Regiment of Foot Guards direct “that the Colonel and 
other officers upon duty shall wear their gorgets.” 

In 1743, a Royal Warrant for the Regulation of the 
Colors, Cloathing, et cetera, says “and their gorgets 
either gilt or silver, according as the lace of the uniform 
is either silver or gilt.” 


A British Royal Warrant of 1768 specifies “that the 
King’s Arms are to be engraved on the gorgets and also 
the number of the Regiment. The gorgets are to be either 
gilt or silver according to the color of the buttons on the 
uniform.” 

In 1775, an Inspection Return of the 17th Foot reads 
as follows: “Reviewed at Galway, 9th June, 1775, Offi- 
cers—scarlet coat, small round cuff, collar and lappels to 
waist, white with a silver raised epaulette, silver buttons, 
numbered. White lining, vest and breeches, silver hilted 
swords, crimson and gold sword knots, silver gorgets, 
and rest according to His Majesty’s orders.” 

In 1796, the British gorget was officially changed from 
the King’s Arms to the King’s cipher. The order reads 
as follows: May, 1796, “The gorget to be gilt with gold 
with the King’s cipher and Crown engraved on the mid- 
dle and to be worn with a riband and tuft or rosette at 
each end of the colour of the facing of the regimental 
clothing respectively.” I say officially as the Cipher had 
been in use for some time. 

During most of this time, the gorget was worn sus- 
pended around the neck by a ribbon, sometimes close to 
the neck and at other times, lower down. Captain Oakes- 
Jones believes that the changing fashion in neck cloths 
caused this variation. 

Following the rise of Napoleon, the armies of the world 
adopted the French swallow tail coat and the high collar 
which eventually reached the ears. During this period, 
the gorget was worn suspended from the buttons of the 
collar instead of around the neck. 

In 1803, the Duke of Kent issued an order regarding 
the established regulation gorget. “This is to be worn 
hung to the lower buttons of the collar of the coat by 
lcops, made of one-half inch wide ribbon of the colour 
of the facings of the Regiment, five inches in length and 
the rosettes attached to them not exceeding one and a 
quarter inches in diameter.” 

In 1830, the four Regiments of Infantry sent by France 
to aid the revolting Colonies wore the white uniform of 
the French Regular Army. The officers’ gorgets were 
gilt with the Royal Arms superimposed in silver. 

In the United States, the gorget, while apparently 
never officially adopted by the Regular Army was worn 
by officers in the early days, probably about 1830. The 
Adjutant General writes that he understood that the 
Dragoons wore gorgets, but that there are no records. The 
gorget was, however, worn by Field Officers in the Regu- 
jar and Colonial forces during the Colonial Wars and in 
the Revolution. The most interesting example that has 
come down is General Washington’s gorget, now in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It bears the Colonial 
Arms of Virginia, always referred to in the early records 
as the “Cote,” which was adopted by the London Com- 
pany in 1619, a corruption of Coat of Arms. It shows the 
Royal Arms, with a young girl presumably representing a 
virgin for Virginia, as a crest, and the supporters are two 
men in hald armor holding lances. The motto is “En 
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dat Virginia quartam.” In earlier illustrations of the 
“Cote,” the word “quintam” was used in the motto. This 
was for the reason that for a period Virginia was ranked 
with the other four Dominions, England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland. King Charles II was pleased with the loyalty 
of Virginia during his exile, and he referred to the people 
of the Colony “as the best of his distant children,” and 
on his accession elevated Virginia to the position of a 
dominion. 

Charles Willson Peale visited Mount Vernon in May, 
1772, to paint Washington's portrait as Colonel of Vir- 
ginia militia. He shows Washington wearing his gorget. 
The original painting is in Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. Peale received 18.4.0 pounds for *he portrait! Twen- 
ty thousands pounds would not buy it today! 

The second most interesting American gorget that we 
know about is at Fort Ticonderoga. It belonged to Colo- 
nel Edmund Fanning, of the King’s American Regiment, 
and is said to have been captured during the Revolution 
by John Clark, a great-grandfather of the lady from whom 
it was secured by the Ticonderoga Museum. It shows the 
King’s Cipher, surmounted with a Crown in a trophy of 
flags, cannon, and drums, with the motto “Pro Rege et 
Patria.” Underneath is “The King’s American Regi- 
ment” and at the bottom is a large “4” between sprays 
of laurel. 

The King’s American Regiment was raised in 1776, 
and on December 25, 1782, placed on the proposed Ameri- 
can establishment of the British Armv, and given a num- 
ber “5.” It was disbanded October 24, 1783. 


Simcoe, in his Journal, notes that “It is planned to 
make rank in some of the Provincial Regiments perma- 
nent in America. The Queen’s Rangers, the first Ameri- 
can; the Volunteers of Ireland, the second American ; the 


Colonel George Washington, Virginia Militia 


New York Volunteers, the third American; the King’s 
American Regiment, the fourth American.” Which ac- 
counts for the “4” on Colonel Fanning’s gorget. How- 
ever, this was changed and the British Legion was made 
the Fourth and the King’s American Regiment, the Fifth. 
Note that the King’s Cipher is used instead of the Royal 
Arms. This was many years before the Cipher was offi- 
cially adopted in the British Army. 

Another King’s American Regiment gorget is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and belonged to Lieutenant 
Barclay Fanning, who was probably a son of the colonel. 

The third gorget of American interest is in the Roches- 
ter Museum. It was collected on the Grand River Reser- 
vation, Ontario, about 1850, by Lewis Henry Morgan, 
and was supposed to have been worn by Brant. A care- 
ful examination of the gorget leads one to believe that this 
probably was the property of Thalendanegea. It is gilt, of 
the standard type worn in the British Army from about 
1740 through the Revolution, except that instead of the 
Lion and the Unicorn, there is a trophy of flags, cannon, 
et cetera. This was the type adopted for “Gorget Cap- 
tains.” 

There are ten British gorgets in the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, probably the most interesting of which is the 
silver gorget of the 17th Regiment, now known as the 
Leicestershire. The 17th Regiment of Foot served con- 
spicuously in the American Revolution and distinguished 
itself at Princeton, Stony Point, and Yorktown. 

The French Army, during their long occupation of 
New France, Canada, Louisiana, et cetera, wore gorgets, 
but collectors are unable to locate an example previous 
to 1800. There are a number in the Ticonderoga Museum 
collection but all of a later date. 

The Spaniards in Florida also wore gorgets. The only 
Spanish gorget in the Ticonderoga collection carries the 
Cipher of the Boy King, Alfonso III, and was procured 
in Cuba just after the Spanish War. The Mexican army 
officers were wearing them only a few vears ago. 

The German troops with Burgoyne are described as 
wearing a silver gorget outside the coat when on duty. 
Few collections contain one of these 18th Century Ger- 
man gorgets. The Brunswick Regiment was at Ticon- 
deroga with Burgoyne. 

There are a number of references to gorgets during 
the Revolution. Drake’s History says that at Bunker Hill, 
1775, “There was no uniformity in weapon, dress or 
equipment, and until the arrival of Washington not an 
epaulette in camp. Some officers had perhaps been so 
fortunate as to secure a gorget, sword or espontoon, but 
all carried their trusty fusees.” 

Delancey’s Brigade was the best equipped of all the 
Loyalist Corps. The officers wore silver hat cords and 
loop; silver epaulettes, gorgets, and cross belt plates and 
while on duty wore crimson sashes and carried short, 
light muskets or fusees. 

From Thomas Simes’ Military Guide for Young Offi- 
cers, Philadelphia, 1776, “An Officer when dressed for 
guard should have his hair queued, his sash, gorget, and 
espontoon, except in the Fusileer Corps, where they are 
to carry fusees.” 

An advertisement in the Continental Journal, Boston, 
May 22, 1777, reads, “The officers of Colonel Jackson's 
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Regiment will give a generous price for genteel fusees, 
hangers, gorgets and sashes. Any person that has any of 
the above articles to dispose of may call at the Rendezvous 
at Mr. Loring’s in State Street, Boston.” 

The gorget has been worn by American Militia Com- 
panies and Regiments right up to the present time. 

The American Indians seeing French and British offi- 
cers wearing gorgets naturally coveted them and as al- 
ways the demand created a supply. 

In 1741, the following message was sent by the Mar- 
quis de Beauharnois, Governor-general of New France, 
to the Iroquois of the Sault St. Louis: 

“Children. Before leaving for Quebec, I send an of- 

ficer to your village to carry my word thither. 


“Children. I am very glad to express to you the satis- 
faction I felt at the compliment you paid me on the 
new dignity with which the King has honored me. 


“Children. I did not wish to leave for Quebec without 
letting your village know that I am pleased with 
you, and that I have buried all the past. 


1. Colonial American Gorget. Gilt. 
1760-1770. Arms of the Dominion 
of Virginia. Belonged to George 
Washington as Colonel of Virginia 
Militia. 


Loyalist American Gorget. Gilt. 
1776-1783. Worn by Colonel Ed- 
mund Fanning, Kings American 
Regiment. 


. British Gorget. Gilt. Royal Arms 
with Crown and Trophy. 1760-1780. 
Worn by Gorget-Captain Brant 
(Thayendauega). 


“IT go now with a clean heart because I have seen you 
sorry for your fault, and I regard you now as my 
children indeed. 

“In order to cheer your spirits, I am making a feast 
for you and give you wherewith to smoke at your 
ease on your mats. 

“Children. A tree fell last year in your village; I have 
sent to cover the Dead. Today, I replant that tree and 
make choice of Thomas Gayengouiraygoa (Great Ar- 
row), whom I appoint Captain agreeably to the good 
character I have received of him. I invest him with 
a gorget as a mark of dignity, until I give him a 
medal. 

“By this Belt, I lift up the tree that had fallen; I wish 
it to be firm, stable, and that it may not be bent by 
any winds or storms. 

“Hark ye Gayengouiraygoa; I have just made you a 
Captain and Chief of the Council; henceforth you 
must consider yourself as commissioned to promote 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AN ESTIMATE FOR A PROMOTION SYSTEM 





@ With the Vinson Bill, the Maas Bill, departmental 
studies and the deeply secret General Board Report all 
in the air, something is bound to happen about promo- 
tion legislation. But what? Lord save us from some 
of the weird suggestions that are going the rounds, and 
even being incorporated into bills already introduced in 
Congress. Radical changes to cure present evils may 
result in worse ones. The following basic facts of the 
present situation should be considered before attempt- 
ing any solution of the problem: 

1. ‘The Navy (and Marine Corps) has a system which 
most officers want to change, but few want to 
scrap. (The “Army & Navy Journal” poll proves 
this.) 

The Army has a system which it seems to like. 
sut the Army is afraid of any selection; and some 
selection up and out seems desirable in the Naval 
Service. 
The Vinson Bill changes names with little change 
of conditions, and adds some further uncertain- 
ties. 
The Maas Bill is too hard on the juniors, not 
hard enough on the seniors, and appears to 
threaten a lowering in the type of young men 
willing to accept commissions, due to further new 
and drastic uncertainties. 
The General Board Report, from what we 
“G-2” of it, seems good as far as it goes, 
doesn't go very far. 
There is strong sentiment in Congress against in- 
creasing the retired list, particularly with young 
This threatens reduction of all retired 


can 
but 


officers. 
pay. 

IVhy do we need promotion legislation ? 

HW hat should it accomplish ? 

How should it be accomplished, in view of the exist- 
ing situation and the various factors and conflicts of 
interest necessarily entering into that situation? 

If those questions apply, there must be a “Mission” 
for promotion legislation. An analysis of that mission, 
a discussion of courses of action to accomplish it, a 
plan to follow, and detailed measures to put it into 
effect, all seem indicated. Let us try to tackle the 
problem along those lines. You can do better, of 
course; but here’s this writer’s attempt: 

Misston: To provide a system of promotion of com- 
missioned officers in order to assure a highly efficient 
command and administration of the Marine Corps with- 
out excessive cost in pay, with reasonable security of 
tenure on the active list and with absolute assurance of 
sufficiency and continuity of pay on the retired list. 
ANALYsIs OF MIssIon : 

Task. Why should Congress pass promotion legisla- 
tion for the Corps? Obviously because, under our sys- 
tem of government, all official acts of those in authority 
must be in accordance with specific laws. Otherwise 
they become arbitrary acts of individuals and so, how- 


ever well-intentioned, repugnant to the spirit of our 
American form of government. The Task, then, of 
such legislation is to provide a legal system of pro- 
motion. 

Purpose. Of course any system of promotion passed 
by Congress and approved by the President would, ipso 
facto, be legal; unless adjudged unconstitutional by the 
courts. But the mere provision of a system is not, of 
itself, sufficient purpose for the passage of personnel 
legislation. What must be attained by it? The parties 
at interest are obviously: 

1. The people, as represented by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and more specifically, by the Corps as a 
whole; and 
The Officers of the Corps, individually and collec- 
tively. 

In this connection we must remember that laws were 
originally instituted not to secure absolute justice, but 
to provide definite rules under which conflicts of in- 
terest could be settled peaceably. When one side to the 
conflict has control of the lawmaking process, laws may 
be, and often are, in support of the interest of that side. 
Such laws are as repugnant to the American spirit as 
the arbitrary acts of individuals referred to above. 

The conflict between the parties at interest in promo- 
tion legislation lies between the interest of the govern- 
ment in securing service of the utmost efficiency (re- 
quiring the service of geniuses or supermen, if obtain- 
able) and the interest of the officers in an absolutely 
secure and ample livelihood under honorable conditions. 
The mean between these two extremes should be a rea- 
sonable basis for necessary promotion legislation. To 
arrive at that mean we must provide a standard of 
comparison. This brings us, inevitably, to the subject 
of pay. Allowing that our present pay scale, with 
probably some slight increase (certainly not over 20%) 
is what the Government is willing to pay us, then the 
only fair basis for estimating the standards which we 
should attain mentally, professionally and physically, 
is the mental, professional and physical level required 
in other professions of those receiving comparable 
emoluments. 

We are glad, due to the special nature of our service, 
to offer, irrespective of reward, the highest loyalty and 
unflinching endurance of physical discomfort, wounds 
and the prospect of sudden death. Not boastfully, but 
reverently, we can say that few Marine officers have 
failed in those respects in the past. So long as our 
esprit remains at its present height, there need be little 
fear of our failure in the future. Apart from those 
special military qualifications, which are never paid for 
but always offered willingly by most men, what type of 
men would our salaries secure for a commercial firm, a 
manufacturer or a professional organization? By the 
workings of the law of supply and demand, such sal- 
aries would secure, on the average, just about what the 
Corps has secured. That is, men of college education, 
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alert-minded, industrious, conscientious, willing to im- 
prove their professional standards (both’ from self- 
interest and from actual interest in their work), physi- 
cally able to do their duty, and of sufficient culture and 
refinement to uphold the status of their profession in 
the usual contacts of life with their professional asso- 
ciates and with the world in general. 

Having secured, on the average, the type of men for 
which it pays, the Corps cannot expect all of us to be 
geniuses or supermen. So long as we continue to mea- 
sure up to the high standard set in civil life for men 
of equivalent attainments and pay, the Corps should 
not dismiss or retire us until we have had a reasonable 
career in both length of service and rank attained. How 
then may we define “reasonable security of tenure on 
the active list?” Dismissal by action of courts-martial 
confronts the serious offenders. Courts or boards also 
provide effective methods of determining those who, 
because of lesser offenses or negligence, obviously 
should be “eased out” as soon as possible. Others, lack- 
ing in a high degree of force or industry, somewhat 
slow or inefficient mentally, or having traits of charac- 
ter or personality which impair their efficiency or are 
disturbing or offensive should also be “eased out,” after 
sufficient service to assure that such deficiencies are 
permanent or progressively growing worse. Such “eas- 


ing out” should provide for maintaining the generally 
high standards, and indicates the necessity for a sys- 
tem of “selection out.” 

Those keeping up to standard should remain on the 


active list long enough and be assured of attaining suf- 
ficient rank to give them a reasonable active career be- 
fore retirement. The decision as to what constitutes 
such a career must be arbitrary, but it should be based 
on reasonable assumptions. At this point the interest 
of the people (as represented by the Corps) becomes 
paramount. High rank should be given only to those 
of most unusual ability. They should reach such rank 
at an early age to assure their service therein for suff- 
cient time to be of real value, and before they have lost 
the mental elasticity which generally goes with com- 
parative youth. These requirements with regard to 
high rank indicate the necessity for a system of “selec- 
tion up,” and that such a system start fairly early in 
the officers’ careers. 

What is “high rank?” In our Corps it undoubtedly 
includes the ranks of General Officers and that of 
colonel. There are only about 57 officers in those ranks, 
line and staff. (57/3% of the whole commissioned 
strength.) The grade of lieutenant-colonel, however, in 
our Corps, is too high to be held out as an assured re- 
ward to all who keep up to standard, even a very high 
standard. Probably we can say, again arbitrarily, that 
the more capable one-third to one-half of all who keep 
up to the high standard should be assured of promo- 
tion to lieutenant-colonel. Sooner or later we must re- 
duce all this theorizing to a definite mathematical 
scheme. Certainly the present “50-50” chance of pro- 
motion from each grade beginning with that of captain 
appears unduly severe to apply to a group of men of 
high average standard who are members of a profes- 
sion which fits them for no definite type of work in 


civil life. In the latter respect we are decidedly worse 
off than officers of the Line of the Navy, although the 
Line of the Navy, of course, is less fitted for civil occu- 
pations than officers of the Medical, Construction and 
other staff corps. 

From the above, we may fix our assured career, for 
officers who keep up to a high standard, to include the 
rank of major before retirement. How should this ‘‘as- 
sured career” be fixed in duration? We have two bases 
of computation—age and length of service. We must 
remember also, from our Mission as originally stated, 
the factor of ‘absolute assurance of sufficiency and con- 
tinuity of pay on the retired list.” From Congressional 
discussion, and from knowledge of general sentiment 
throughout the country, we know that retirement of 
any man younger than 50 years, except for physical 
reasons, is looked upon with disfavor as “payment to 
drones” and a waste of public funds. We also know 
that 30 years of service is generally accepted as the 
reasonable minimum required in most occupations be- 
fore allowing retirement on sufficient pay to assure a 
moderate living. With average entry into the commis- 
sioned ranks at about 22 years of age, 50 years old and 
30 years of service come very close together. To assure 
equality of treatment as between classmates, and that 
none retire merely for “service in grade” with less than 
the reasonable minimum of commissioned service, we 
may accept 30 years’ service as the normal length of an 
“honorable career.” This would probably prevent jeop- 
ardizing the pay of all on the retired list because of 
the large number and low average age of the officers 
retired. In fairness to all now retired or who may be 
retired in the future, such considerations must be given 
due weight. Active Congressional opposition to retire- 
ment must be reduced by securing reasonable conditions 
of retirement. Our present system is wide open to 
criticism, and tends to grow much worse in the next 
few years, by reason of the large number of captains 
(and naval lieutenants) who must be retired on 21 
years’ ‘service under present laws. “The bamboo bends 
to the storm—and survives it!” 

The above analysis of the mission of adequate per- 
sonnel legislation for the Marine Corps gives no rea- 
son to consider it impossible or even difficult of accom- 
plishment. We may accept that mission as sound and 
go on with our study. 

What subordinate tasks must be accomplished to as- 
sure that the major objective is gained? We have said 
we must provide, under the limitations of reasonable 
cost and of assurance of active career and retirement 
benefits, the following : 

1. “Selection out” of those who fall below the high 

average standard. 

2. “Selection up” from a comparatively low rank for 
those who are outstanding, to assure to the Corps 
their valuable services in high rank while still 
young enough to be of real use. 

One other task must be accomplished to round out 

our system. We may state it as: 

3. A flow of promotion such that officers will reach 
the various ranks at ages which will permit their 

(Continued on page 58) 
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KING NEPTUNE’S BUSY DAY 











Motto: “The sea is filled with many things: 
With mermaids, fish, and deep sea kings.” 


® king Neptune, Ruler of the Raging Main, has re- 
ceived into his domain comparatively few American citi- 
zens. The Spanish, Portuguese, and Italians have won 
fame by their travels and discoveries in the far corners 
of the globe. Uncle Sam’s seafaring men, especially 
since the opening of the Panama Canal, have had but 
little intercourse with countries of the southern hemi- 
sphere. Admiral Joseph Mason Reeves, in full realiza- 
tion of that fact, last May decided to take the whole 
United States fleet “across the line.” Over 30,000 blue- 
jackets and marines were initiated into the solemn mys- 
teries of the deep, and returned home proudly bearing 
diplomas certifying that’ they were now ancient and 
honorable “shellbacks.” This initiation was numerically 
the largest in the history of our Navy, and probably 
the biggest single day’s work for Neptunus Rex since 
the beginning of his reign. 

How did this initiation originate? No one knows; it 
is so ancient that its derivation has been lost. Neptune 
was the old Italic god of the sea, a mysterious and 
fearful member of the clan of Roman deities. Saturn 
and Ops were his parents; Jupiter and Pluto, his broth- 
ers. His wife, Salacia, was goddess of salt water. The 
ceremonies of “crossing the line” doubtless began in all 
seriousness, and marks of obeisance and respect are 
known to have been paid to Neptune and the creatures 
of his submerged domain by seamen of early times. 
Pagan mariners, afraid of the storms, prayed to this 
god and sought by sacrifice and offering to appease his 
wrath. Superstition often brought mutiny, and not until 
Columbus, Vespucci, da Gama, and the Cabots had suc- 
cessfully pierced the unknown were the seafarers’ trem- 
ulous forebodings relegated to the traditions of the 
Dark Ages. Long ago ceremonies were held when a 
ship crossed the thirtieth parallel, and also when going 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. They were conducted 
in the roughest possible manner, and were supposed to 
test the endurance of seamen on their first cruise. The 
Vikings made use of this test on crossing certain paral- 
lels, and it is probable that the modern ceremony was 
passed on by them to the Angles, Saxons, and Normans. 

The equator, last mysterious line to frighten dis- 
covery, is the boundary of Neptune’s modern realm. 
Twentieth century seamen impishly do him honor, ini- 
tiating the “pollywogs” who are leaving one hemisphere 
for the other for the first time in a riotous and never- 
to-be-forgotten fashion. After a trial before the judge. 
a slight shock of electricity from the devils, a doctoring, 
a barbering ceremony, and a good ducking in the tank, 
the initiates are pronounced “shellbacks.” As such they 
inherit the privilege of communicating the deep secrets 
of the Raging Main to any others who, on similar occa- 
sions, may find themselves entering King Neptune’s 
realm. 





It is interesting to see how these modern ceremonies 
take shape. As soon as a naval vessel is advised that 
its prospective itinerary will carry it across the equator, 
anticipation runs high. The ship is alive with murmur- 
ings. Whisperings filter from the scuttlebut, headquar- 
ters of naval gossip, and fore and aft into anxious ears. 
Sailors gather in small groups in compartment corners. 
“Are you a shellback? Have you been across?” each 
asks the other. The greatest activity occurs in the 
quarters of the chief petty officers. The chiefs, old- 
timers, most of whom have been across the line, soon 
hold a secret conclave under closed hatches. Meanwhile, 
the Captain and his executive officer compile a list of 
officer shellbacks, and from it appoint chairmen of the 
various committees. The officers appointed contact the 
chiefs, and committees on ceremonies, costumes, equip- 
ment, and credentials are named. As a result of the 
work of these committees, the uninitiated portion of the 
crew are early prepared for the ordeal. On all bulletin 
boards is posted a dispatch about like this: 


FROM: NEPTUNUS REX, RULER OF THE RAGING 
MAIN. 

TO: SHELLBACKS ON BOARD USS PENNSYL- 
FORNIA 


WORD HAS BEEN RECEIVED BY THE ROYAL EAR 
THROUGH MEANS OF DEEP SEA OSCILLATOR THAT 
YOUR FINE SMART SHIP IS DUE TO ENTER MY 
DOMAIN ABOUT FOUR WEEKS AND A BUTT FROM 
PRESENT DATE. THROUGH MY STATE DEPARTMENT 
I HAVE BEEN INFORMED THAT A LARGE NUMBER 
OF THE CREW ARE POLLYWOGS. YOU, MY LOYAL 
SHELLBACKS, CONVEY TO THESE LOWLY SEA 
TRASH TO BE PREPARED TO APPEAR BEFORE ME 
ON JUDGMENT DAY. 


A few days are allowed to elapse, and then the sup- 
ply officer prepares the following phoney radiogram, 
copies of which are distributed in appropriate com- 
partments : 


FROM: SHELLBACK SUPPLY OFFICER, USS PENN- 
SYLFORNIA. 

TO: BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS. 

VIA: BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


USS PENNSYLFORNIA EXPECTS TO ENTER DOMAIN 
OF NEPTUNUS REX SOON. PLEASE DELIVER FOL- 
LOWING SUPPLIES PRIOR TO DEPARTURE FOR 
SOUTHERN WATERS: DIGITALIS COUGH COUGHA, 
VERY POISONOUS SYRTCHNOS—NUX VOMICA, CAL- 
CIUM FRIUTSALTUM, CAPISISM VOMITICOM, PHYS- 
OSTIGMA VENENOSUM IN THIRTY GRAIN CAPSULES, 
SODII CYANIDUM, TEN GALLONS MUCILAGE, TEN 
GALLONS OIL, FORTY POUNDS NEPTUNA GRAPHITE 
HAIR DRESSING, THIRTY SMALL BOTTLES HOT 
PEPPER SAUCE, ONE BARREL CASTOR OIL, SUPPLY 
OF BLACK TAR, TEN POUNDS GOOSE FEATHERS, 
THREE HIGH PRESSURE GREASE GUNS, AND SUP- 
PLY OF HEAVY AXLE GREASE. REQUEST BUREAU 
OF NAVIGATION BE ORDERED TO FURNISH THIRTY 
COFFINS REGULAR SIZE AND ONE OVERSIZE FOR 
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CHIEF CARPENTER WHO REFUSES HEED SHELL- 
BACKS’ ORDERS FOR CARPENTRY. LEG IRONS AND 
HANDCUFFS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED. RUSH SHIP- 
MENT. 


The committee on credentials goes over the list of 
officers and crew, separating them into two groups, 
shellbacks and pollywogs. To each one whose status is 
in doubt is sent a letter commanding him, by order of 
Davey Jones, His Majesty’s Royal Scribe, to show 
proof that he has heretofore been initiated into the 
Royal Order of Shellbacks. The mere crossing of the 
equator is not sufficient; a ceremony performed by the 
Royal Court aboard a naval or a merchant vessel is re- 
quired. One man said he had crossed the equator on a 
mule while serving with the Foreign Legion in Africa. 
He thereafter became an outstanding pollywog, and 
was marked for an encore of the usual ceremony. Fail- 
ure to make reply to the letter results in drastic action, 
which means that the victim will remember his particu- 
lar initiation longer than the others. The Navy Depart- 
ment makes available the list of all ships together with 
dates on which they have crossed the equator, and the 
truth or falsity of each man’s statement is readily 
ascertainable. 

In conspicuous places about the ship, in the ship’s 
weekly or bimonthly paper, and at sea in the daily radio 
news sheet, warnings begin to appear. The crew learns 
that secret shellback operatives are keeping true rec- 
ords of all remarks made against the King and his 


Court, and that none will be forgotten or overlooked on 
Judgment Day. Over the modern loudspeaker broad- 
casting system of the ship, the Chief Shellback Boat- 
swain’s Mate announces in deep, awful tones, “The 
Royal Disciples of King Neptune regret to announce 
that a man has been found in the forward chain locker, 
hanged by the neck until dead. Investigation proves 
that this man was of the scum of the sea, a pollywog; 
therefore no further royal action will be taken.” Some 
notices chant the dirge in rhyme: 


Fond Mother Ship protect me 
On that fast approaching day 

When King Neptune and his Royal Court 
Are going to hold full sway. 


In order to make the festivities more interesting, a 
shellback spy poses as a leader of the pollywogs, or- 
ganizing them and inciting them to rebellion. This be- 
comes particularly easy when the pollywogs have the 
numerical advantage. Indignation meetings are held 
behind rows of lockers in dark corners, from which 
emanate handbills reading: 


FROM: KING OF POLLYWOGS. 
TO: ALL LOYAL POLLYWOGS. 
SUBJECT: REBELLION. 
1. DOWN WITH SHELLBACKS. 
2. POLLYWOG MESS COOKS SHALL 
SERVE FOOD TO SHELLBACKS. 


REFUSE TO 





a ee : Meme 
Captain turns over the ship to Father Neptune 
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3. IF SHELLBACKS HANG TOGETHER, LET POLLY- 
WoOGS PULL THE ROPES. 
RETRIBUTION!!! 


In an issue of the Press News soon appears a tirade 
against the authority of King Neptune. 


POLLYWOG PROCLAMATION 


Shipmates and fellow members of that great, but abused 
fraternity, “The Independent Order of Sea-Going Pollywogs.” 

The day draws near when we shall be called before that 
Arch Inquisitor, that Hard-Hearted Barnacle Scoffer, that 
Pitiless Potentate, Neptunus Rex, the Ruler of the Bounding 
Main. 

Fellow Pollywogs, this Royal Monster, aided and abetted 
by his coterie of sadistic minions (the shellbacks), is prepar- 
ing to subject us to a series of tortures and indignities that 
should make the blood of even the most hardened and coura- 
geous pollywog run cold. It is rumored that this fiend in 
human disguise has even sent an emissary all the way to 
Ethiopia to garner some pointers from the playful (7) pranks 
perpetrated by the Abyssinians on captured Spaghetti 
Benders! 

Yea verily, Comrades, evfl days are upon us. If we appear 
before the Tribunal of this ill-famed ogre, Neptunus Rex, 
whose domain we will shortly invade, we are practically as- 
sured of a fate perhaps even worse than death. Such har- 
rowing and blood curdling tortures as Keel Hauling, The 
Chinese Water Cure, The Death of the 1,000 Cuts, Bastinado, 
ete., are considered mild forms of “horseplay” by these fiend- 
ish shellbacks. 

Therefore, fellow pollywogs, I say unto you, “The day of 
retribution is at hand. Let us arise and throw off the yoke 
of shellback persecution that has been the heritage of all 


pollywogs since time immemorial. Let us unite to avenge 





The Initiation 














the wounded pride and blistered buttocks of our martyred 
pollywog predecessors, and on that fateful day when our 
pig-iron sampan is boarded by the shellback horde we shall 
give vent to our righteous wrath by falling upon our perse- 
cutors with tooth and nail and fist and foot.” 

Let us therefore be of good courage, colleagues, and live in 
anticipation of the great day soon to come when all loyal and 
fearless pollywogs will gird their loins for the fray. Huzzar, 
huzzar, my hearties, we will hoist King Neptune upon his 
own petard, and make the revered name “POLLYWOG” one 
to be feared and respected by all lowly shellbacks through- 
out the seven seas! 





An editor’s note, signed by the bluejacket charged 
with the publication of the Press News, invariably dis- 
claims responsibility for remarks set forth in the News. 
In the next issue of the ship’s paper appears a whole 
page setting forth a document from Davey Jones. Fol- 
lowing a group of hilarious whereases, certain individ- 
uals are charged with speaking out of turn, and their 
alleged comments are published in full. Some of these 
are true, some are not, but plenty of squirming is done, 
to the amusement of shellbacks and pollywogs alike. 
In subsequent issues of the paper, parodies on popular 
songs, with words applicable to the coming initiations, 
keep expectations to a proper level of enthusiasm. The 
Pollywog King, swearing his henchmen to secrecy, 
threatens traitors with a punishment compared to which 
the horrors and tortures of the Spanish Inquisition is 
but as the tickling of a feather under the nose. In 
short, none is allowed to forget for a moment that a 
great day is coming. 

On the afternoon of the day prior to the scheduled 
crossing of the line, the Captain orders special look- 
outs posted. These are invariably junior officers who 
have been most offensive to the shellbacks. Some have 
even gone so far as to separate parties of men leaving 
the ship for shore liberty into pollywogs and shellbacks, 
and forced the shellbacks to wait for the last boat. Now 
the tables are turned. Under a hot tropical sun, uni- 
formed in heavy blue dress, and equipped with sword, 
pistols, rifle with bayonet fixed, and such other cum- 
bersome gear as may be ordered, the lookouts take sta- 
tions in the fighting tops, on the forecastle, and on the 
searchlight platforms. To each is given a pair of 
“pollywog binoculars,” two empty ginger ale bottles 
taped together. With these, the lookout must search 
the horizon from beam to beam, reporting the first sieht 
of the Advance Party, forerunner of Neptune’s official 
visit. These first victims are allowed to swelter at their 
posts of duty for about four hours. Meanwhile, the 
rebellion of the pollywogs breaks out. Leading shell- 
backs, officers and men alike, who happen to be so un- 
fortunate as to be in the vicinity of the prepared canvas 
tank of water amidships, are caught up in the riot and 
unceremoniously ducked, fully clothed. By the time that 
the insurrection has been put down, it is sundown, and 
Davey Jones is reported about to board the ship. 

Usually out of nowhere, the Advance Party climbs 
up through the eyes of the ship and suddenly appears 
on deck. With Davey Jones are the Royal Admiral, 
the Royal Trumpeter, Chief of Police, and a dozen 

(Continued on page 61) 
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MARINES TO SHARE NAVY PROGRAM IN 





RESTORING HOME OF JOHN PAUL JONES 





@ The association of Commodore John Paul Jones with 
the Marine Corps was peculiarly close. Jones was present 
in Philadelphia when the Continental Congress created 
the Marine Corps and the Navy, and, no doubt, his 
promptings and advice had much influence with the few 
members of Congress charged with the preliminaries of 
these important measures. Soon afterwards the then 
Lieutenant Jones was appointed as Executive Officer of 
the Alfred, to which vessel Samuel Nicholas, the first Ma- 
rine Officer, was also assigned as Captain of Marines. 
These two officers worked together to fit out and man this 
first vessel to be commissjoned under the acts of Congress 
creating a Navy. Together they participated in the cere- 
mony of hoisting the American flag and placing her in 
regular commission. 

Within a few months, Jones was to play an important 
part in planning and assisting in the landing of Nicholas 
and his Marines near Nassau, New Providence—the first 
of the great succession of Marine Corps landings on for- 
eign soil. In 1778, while in command of the Ranger, 
Jones made his famous raids on Whitehaven, and Saint 
Mary’s Isle, Scotland, and involving two of the few hostile 
landings on the soil of Great Britain in many centuries. 
Certainly they were the first, if not the only, such landings 
by American forces in Europe. With him ashore, on both 
occasions, was to be found Second Lieutenant Wallings- 
ford of the Marines with a detachment from the Ranger’s 
Marine Guard. Only a few weeks later, Wallingsford was 
to be killed in the famous action when Jones captured the 
British sloop-of-war Drake, off the Isle of Man. 

The “high spot” in Commodore Jones’ association with 
Marines, however, was in the renowned capture of the 
British frigate Serapis by the Bonhomme Richard in 1779. 
In this epic fight the Marines were a vital factor in turn- 
ing the tide of victory and saving the day. Jones’ flagship 
had been all but shot to pieces during two and one-half 
hours of the hot action, with the vessels lashed together and 
her destruction would have been inevitable but for the 
vigorous offensive aloft—conducted by Marines under 
Lieutenant Stack and seamen under Midshipman Fanning. 
Their hand grenades thrown from the tops and yards of 
the Bonhomme Richard on to the decks of the Serapis 
finally ignited ammunition accumulated at her guns and 
caused a serious explosion and fire which persuaded the 
British Captain to surrender. Thus was the first hostile 
frigate captured by the American Navy, with Marines 
playing a major role under the matchless leadership of 
Commodore John Paul Jones. 

The famous old home of Commodore John Paul Jones, 
American naval hero, at Lafayette Boulevard and Caro- 
line Street in Fredericksburg, Va., threatened with dem- 
olition to make wav for a gasoline filling station, will be 
saved through joint action of the Naval Historical 
Foundation and the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, it was learned today. 


The old home of John Paul Jones, naval hero, at Fredesicheburg, 


Va., threatened with destruction, which is to be saved by the Naval 
Historical Foundation and the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Some $50,000 will be raised under a campaign just launched 


Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N., retired, secretary 
of the foundation, revealed that a drive for $50,000 is now 
under way and the general public is invited to participate 
to aid in saving the historic residence. The foundation has 
an option on the house until next February, and the pur- 
chase price is $14,500. 

Officials of the foundation estimate the cost of restora- 
tion will be $8,000. In order to give the house a proper 
setting, it will be necessary, Capt. Knox said, to purchase 
and demolish the adjoining house, at a cost of $6,000. An 
endowment fund of $22,000 for repairs, etc, will be raised 
to insure its future 


ADMIRAL STARK Gives $500 


Rear Admiral Harold R. Stark, until a few days ago 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, contributed $500 to 
launch the movement, before he left Washington for sea 
duty. The Fredericksburg Chapter of the D.A.R. has of- 
fered to provide permanent custodianship of the house and 
to open it as a shrine after its purchase and restoration. 

John L. Senior, a member of the foundation, already has 
advanced $1,000 and has agreed to underwrite one-third 
of the purchase price. Aiding in the movement have been 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE THREE-POINT PROBLEM MEETS THE 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


Major Joun Karur, U.S.M.C. 








@ In many discussions relating to navigation, piloting, 
surveying, map reading, aerial photograph plotting, map- 
ping or orientation, frequent reference is made to the 
“three-point” problem, particularly its graphical solution, 
when we are trying to determine the position of a point 
from measured angles. It is one of those things which 
we are frequently a little hazy about in theory and so we 
just give it a name and by so doing we think we under- 
stand it. In fact, it is not necessary to know anything 
about its mathematical background at all in order to ap- 
ply it to our needs whenever a “fix” is required. How- 
ever, for those who are naturally curious for the simple 
sake of being curious, the problem may be stated as 
follows: 

ReguireD: To find a point such that lines drawn from 
it to each of three given points make given angles with 
one another, 

Let us assume three control points—A, B, and C. (See 
Figure 1.) By means of an angle-measuring instrument 
we measure the angle from A to B and call it a; we 
measure the angle from B to C and call it b. With this 


information at hand we want to find the observer’s posi- 
tion (P) on the chart or map or whatever we are work- 
ing on. 





FIG. |. 
FIG. 2. 


First, let us consider the angle a (APB) and the 
triangle APB. We know (anyway we used to know) 
that it is possible to inscribe a circle through three points 
not in a straight line. OK, but we haven't got three 
points yet because we don’t know where P is. So how 
to draw the circle? Well, you can draw a circle if you 
know the radius. So we will make A-B the chord of a 
circle whose radius is R expressed in terms of A-B. 
This method depends upon the fact that, in a circle of 
radius R, the length of the chord AB of an angle ¢ sub- 
tended at the center is equal to 2R sin Yc. But, fortu- 
nately, the angle a is Yc because a is an inscribed angle 
subtending the same arc as c, the central angle. 






So, AB = 2R sin Yc 
or AB = 2R sina 


2 sin a 

With R then as the radius we draw the circle through 
A and B.  P, then, lies somewhere on this circle. So 
far point P is indeterminate, because the value of angle 
a remains unchanged as long as it subtends the arc 
A-B. Incidentally, this also explains why two points 
are insufficient for determining a fix unless, of course, 
your orientation is exact. Anyway, we now have the 
point P located somewhere on the circumference of the 
circle ABP. We now proceed to treat the triangle 
BPC and the angle b in the same manner. We then 
have two circles which coincide at B and P. Since P 
lies on the circumference of two circles, its exact posi- 
tion must be at their point of intersection P. 










P 
FIG. 3. 


The method works equally well if the observer is 
within the triangle formed by the three control points 
on the ground, as will be seen from examination of 
Figure 4. 
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It will also be seen from a study of the figures that the 
method will not work when P lies on the great circle 
through the three control points. We have then what 
is known as a “revolver” and point P is indeterminate 
under these conditions. Also when the two circles 
closely coincide the position of P is likely to be inac- 
curate. Obviously, then, the method works best when 
the two circles intersect at right angles or nearly so. 
Consequently the points to be used must be selected 
with care to satisfy this condition—not always so easy 
in actual practice. 


As stated at the outset, the mathematical solution of 
this is a matter of only academic interest and we need 
give it no further thought if it had no practical appli- 
cation. But it has a variety of uses in the military and 
naval service. Navigators are familiar with the method 
of measuring the adjacent angles between three objects 
on shore by means of the sextant and laying the angles 
off on the three-arm protractor. That instrument is 
then placed upon the chart so that the edges of the 
arms pass through the plotted positions of the respec- 
tive objects, thus fixing the position of the observer 
(ship) at the center of the graduated circle of the pro- 
tractor. The method is quite simple, requiring only a 
little skill in the manipulation of instruments, and is 
not dependent upon orientation as in the graphic 
method. The method would probably not give reliable 
results in triangulation as employed in mapping or hy- 
drographic surveying, computation from trigonometric 
functions being the approved method, but it should be 
pointed out as a general fact that computations which 
seek for greater accuracy than the original angle-mea- 
suring instrument is capable of and upon which the 
computation is based is time wasted. Why, for exam- 
ple, attempt to reduce our calculations to a fraction of 
a second when the instrument upon which the data is 
based can be read only to the nearest minute? Well, 
that is another subject and somebody else can write a 
piece in the paper about that. 

Familiar to those interested in mapping or map read- 
ing is the matter of obtaining an exact location on the 
map by means of the three-point graphic method of re- 
section. Here the angles are measured graphically— 
that is, the values of the angles are not determined in 
degrees or minutes but are laid out on the map as they 
are observed by direct sighting, using a sighting ali- 
dade. The difficulty here is in getting the three rays to 
intersect at a point. Unless the plane table (map) is 
accurately oriented the rays will not meet at a point 
but will form a small triangle of error, which triangle 
can gradually be reduced by reorienting in the proper 
direction. 

The tracing paper method is another graphic method 
and fully described in the Training Regulations 190-5. 
It is similar to the three-arm protractor method except 
that the angles are laid off graphically by sighting on 
the objects and drawing the rays and then applying the 
transparent paper to the map or chart as you would the 
protractor. The method is independent of orientation 
and is a pretty good trick if you can do it and also have 
a pretty good idea where you are before you start. 


With the development of aerial photography and its 
application to military use some new uses were discov- 
ered for our old friend, the three-point problem, both in 
restitution of the photograph itself and in photographic 
mapping. The paper strip method of restitution, de- 
scribed in TR 190-5, employs the application of this 
principle. 

Anyone experienced in the use of aerial photographs 
is aware of the fact that objects shown on the photo do 
not always photograph in their true positions, due prin- 
cipally to irregularities of the ground (relief) or tilt of 
the camera or both. Fortunately, these displacements 
are always along radial lines, that is, along lines ema- 
nating from the center of the photo. Strictly speaking, 
displacements due to relief radiate from one point and 
those due to tilt radiate from another, but when the 
amount of tilt is slight, say not over 3°, we may accept 
both points as being coincident and located at the cen- 
ter of the print. This being true, all lines emanating 
from the center of the photo to various objects shown 
thereon may be accepted as true direction lines and all 
angles which these lines make at the center will be the 
true angles which these lines make one with the other 
on the ground. Or to make it a litle clearer, if you are 
standing on the ground at the exact center of the photo 
and orient the photo along one of these radial lines all 
other lines passing through objects on the photo from 
your position will point to their respective objects on 
the ground. It only remains then to plot this center to 
its exact location on the map and orient the photo prop- 
erly in order to plot the photograph to the map. This 
we now proceed to do by making application of the 
three-point problem. 





2xB 


Jb 











FIG. 5. 


First locate the center of the photograph by intersec- 
tion of the diagonals from the registration marks in 


the four corners. Now select three objects on the 
photo—widely separated over the face of the print— 
which are also shown on the map. Points chosen 
should be such as will normally be plotted on the map 
with a fair degree of accuracy, such as lone buildings, 
road crossings, road junctions, bridges, etc. From the 
center of the photo draw lines through these objects, 
A, B and C. If you now place the photo over the map 
and shift it around so that the three rays intersect 
their proper and respective conventional signs a, b and 
c on the map the center of your photo will be exactly 
over its map location, your photo will be properly 
oriented with respect to the map and all rays drawn 
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from the center of the photo to various objects will 
point through their respective places on the map. It 
becomes necessary to point out here that you will need 
to draw the rays on vellum or tracing paper or other 
transparent material for the good and sufficient reason 
that the photo is quite opaque and furthermore it is not 
advisable to mark up a photograph anyway because 
this usually renders it useless for someone else who 
may want to use it for some different purpose. 

With a single photo, then, we can establish the di- 
rection on the map of any object shown on the photo. 
Now we've got something. If we can establish the di- 
rection of an object from one center, we can take an- 
other adjacent photo and establish its direction from 
another center, which will give us an intersection of 
lines at its true location. Which is what we now pro- 
ceed to do. A series of aerial photographs in a strip 
is customarily taken so that the pictures overlap and 
the objects we are interested in will appear in one of 
the adjacent prints. This is a necessary feature for 
our purpose right now. It is not necessary that the 
three control points appear in the overlap, although it 
is more convenient if they do so. We now plot the sec- 
ond photograph to the map and orient it exactly as we 
did the first one, in this case using the same three 
control points, A, B and C. 











(NOTE:  Copitol letters are the objects 
on the photo; lower cose letters are the figures on 
the map. “X" is a point showing on the photos 
and plotted to the map ) 


It must now be perfectly apparent that the position of 
any object appearing in the overlap can be determined 
by simply drawing the rays to it from the center of 
each photo just as though you were drawing rays 
through them with your map and plane table actually 
on the ground. The method is of course subject to the 
same limitations as though you were working on the 
ground in that your rays drawn must make good angles 
with each other. 

The above-described method, called the radial line 
method of restitution, eliminates all errors due to relief 
and tilt. A proper understanding of the principle in- 
volved will eliminate all the hocus-pocus about marking 


the photo, marking the vellum, sliding it over the map, 
picking it up and sliding it over the photo, and so on, 
until the novice becomes so involved with the mechan- 
ics of the procedure that he is in a complete fog as to 
what it is all about. It is with this in mind that any 
discussion or description of detailed procedure has been 
left out. The need for transparent material on which 
to work appears as soon as the manipulator begins to 
work on the subject and discovers that he does not 
possess X-ray eyes. The idea to fix in mind is that 
you are fixing the centers of the photos to their proper 
map locations by employing the graphic solution of the 
three-point problem. And when you do this you not 
only fix the centers but you are orienting your photo- 
graph at the same time so that all direction lines pass- 
ing through the center lie parallel to their directions on 
the map. 

Those who have followed the discussion thus far 
without getting too bored will perhaps begin to see the 
possibilities of this thing and start to ask questions. If 
we can spot two photos to their proper positions, why 
can’t we take a dozen or two dozen and do the same 
thing? We can. And if by proceeding thus we plot 
a whole flock of points which we have picked off the 
photos, why can’t we use these points for further ex- 
tending the triangulation all over the sheet? We do! 
But that is what you call a controlled mosaic, isn’t it? 


A Sectional Aerial Photograph 
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SOME HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 





Lieut. CoLonet D. Peck, U.S.M.C. 


@ “While naval tactics and military tactics are con- 
stantly going through a process of evolution as the 
science of producing arms of destruction progresses, 
the broad principles of strategy ashore and afloat re- 
main unchanged from century to century.”—Callwell. 

Let us briefly examine a few historic landing attacks 
to see what similarity we can find between the art of 
war as practiced by the leaders of old, and as taught 
today in our schools. 

In 55 B.C., in preparation for his attack on Britain, 
Caesar assembled near what is now Boulogne some 
10,000 men and 450 cavalry and 80 transports. Feeling 
the need for information, Caesar “Called up to him the 
merchants from all parts, but could learn neither what 
was the size of the island, nor what or how numerous 
were the nations which inhabited it, nor what system 
of war they followed, nor what customs they used, nor 
what harbors were convenient for a great number of 
large ships. 

“He sends before him Caius Volusenus with a ship 
of war, to acquire a knowledge of these particulars be- 
fore he in person should make a descent into the island, 
as he was convinced that this was a judicious measure. 
He commissioned him to thoroughly examine into all 
measures, and then to return to him as soon as pos- 
sible.”—-Caesar’s Commentaries. 

That Volusenus, apparently lacking in initiative and 
unable to land because of the threatening attitude of 
the inhabitants, obtained little information, does not 
detract from the fact that Caesar appreciated the im- 
portance of information and reconnaissance. 

In August Caesar set sail, his transports being con- 
voyed by a few war galleys. (Security.) Some forces 
were left behind in Gaul to protect his rear and secure 
his ports of embarkation. (Protection of lines of com- 
munication. ) 

Arriving in the vicinity of what is now Dover, Cae- 
sar perceived the Britons drawn up on the cliffs in 
large numbers to oppose him, and that the place was 
not at all suitable for a forced landing. Caesar deter- 
mined to move on. However, he lingered for a few 
hours in the vicinity to allow his transports an oppor- 
tunity to close up. 

“Having in the meantime assembled the lieutenants 
and military tribunes, he told them both what he had 
learnt from Volusenus, and what he wished to be done; 
and he enjoined them (as the principle of military mat- 
ters, and especially as maritime affairs, which have a 
precipitate and uncertain action, required) that all 
things should be performed by them at a nod and at 
the instant.”—Caesar’s Commentaries. 

Note here the dissemination of information, the dis- 
tribution of orders, the insistence upon celerity of ac- 
tion, and centralized control. 


Thus Caesar in his careful planning follows the pre- 
cepts, although he had probably never heard of them, 
of Sun Tzu, who some 500 years previously had 
written : 

“Now the general who wins a battle makes many 
calculations in his temple ere the battle is fought. The 
general who loses a battle makes but few calculations 
beforehand. Thus do many calculations lead to victory, 
and few calculations to defeat: how much more no cal- 
culation at all!” 

Caesar’s forces were finally assembled, except his 
cavalry, which had been delayed in embarkation. 

“Meeting both wind and tide favorable at the same 
time, the signal being given and the anchor weighed, 
he advanced about seven miles from that place, and sta- 
tioned his fleet over against an open and level shore. 

“But the barbarians, upon perceiving the design of 
the Romans, sent forward their cavalry and charioteers 

. and following with the rest of their forces, en- 
deavored to prevent our men landing. In this was the 
greatest difficulty, for the following reasons, namely, 
because our ships on account of their great size, could 
be stationed only in deep water; and our soldiers, in 
places unknown to them, with their hands embarrassed, 
oppressed with a large and heavy weight of armour, 
had at the same time to leap from the ships, stand 
amidst the waves, and encounter the enemy. . . . Dis- 
mayed by these circumstances, and altogether untrained 
in this mode of battle” (here, in his Commentaries, 
Caesar notes his appreciation of the need for special 
training for this form of combat), “our men did not 
exert the same vigour and eagerness which they had 
been wont to exert in engagements on dry land. 

“When Caesar observed this, he ordered the ships of 
war... . to be withdrawn a little from the transport 
vessels, and to be propelled by their oars, and to be 
stationed towards the open flank of the enemy, and the 
enemy to be beaten off and driven away, with slings, 
arrows, and engines: which plan was of great service 
to our men.’’—Caesar’s Commentaries. 

This is the earliest historical example I have found 
of the use of naval supporting fires in support of a 
landing attack. 

The “Barbarians,” although dismayed at first by this 
naval bombardment, continued to put up a desperate 
resistance at the beach, and the Romans were thrown 
into confusion and had great difficulty in maintaining 
their foothold on the shore. 

“When Caesar observed this, he ordered the boats of 
the ships of war and the spy sloops to be filled with 
soldiers, and sent them up to the succour of those 
whom he had observed to be in distress. Our men, as 
soon as they made good their footing on dry land, and 
all their comrades had joined them, made an attack 
upon the enemy and put them to flight.”—Caesar’s 
Commentaries. 
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Here is an example of the employment of a force 
reserve. 

An interesting variation of the use of a beachhead is 
afforded during the landing of the Crusaders near 
Damietta in 1249. 

Louis IX, by means of strategism, had attempted to 
deceive his opponents as to the real objective of the 
expedition. Nevertheless, when his armada anchored 
off Damietta, in Egypt, he found the Saracens pre- 
pared to dispute his landing. 

As the landing boats approached the shore, the 
knights and their retainers could see their opponents 
under arms awaiting them. 

“The Saracen chivalry, goodly to see and decked in 
gorgeous raiment, caracoled upon the sands, disdaining 
subterfuges ; cymbals and tom-toms discoursed barbaric 
music; trumpeters arrayed in full panoply of war blared 
noisy defiance; while the battlements of the ancient 
fortress were aglow with the rainbow-hued draperies of 
Zuleikas gazing in rapt admiration upon the unwonted 
spectacle.”—Military Operations and Maritime Prepon- 
derance by Callwell. 

However, the landing had been carefully planned. 
The desire was to avoid a melee until the crusaders had 
built up their strength ashore. As the first knights, led 
by Louis himself, leaped ashore, they hastily erected a 
palisade of shields reinforced by sloping lances stuck 
in the sand. Behind this “beachhead” the remainder of 
the force landed, the invaders formed themselves in 
battle aray. 

“Then, when all was ready, the knights sprang into 
the saddle, seized shields and lances from their atten- 
dant squires, and charged home with irresistible fervour 
upon the hated foe.”—Military Operations and Mari- 
time Preponderance by Callwell. 

Another variation of the “beachhead” idea is afforded 
by the plan of the French Admiral Jean de Vienne. His 
plan was to secure a foothold on English soil by the 
erection at the landing place of a huge fortress of wood, 
the parts of which were to be built in France and trans- 
ported, in sections, with the invading force. Upon 
landing, the fortress was to be rapidly erected. 

The fortress was actually built in 1386, and the expe- 
dition set forth in 72 transports. However, a storm 
scattered the ships and successfully broke up the expe- 
dition. Many ships were wrecked upon the English 
coast, and sections of the wooden fort were salvaged by 
the English and set up on exhibition near London. 

The above plan of de Vienne was perhaps inspired by 
the happier experiences of William the Conqueror in 
1066. It is stated that William’s invading force num- 
bered 60,000 men, transported in more than 1,000 trans- 
ports convoyed by 700 large sail. Other accounts place 
the number of transports at 2,000. However, we must 
remember the tendency of many of the earlier (espe- 


cially) writers to exaggerate. In these boats were 
transported materials for three wooden forts. On find- 


ing the landing unopposed, one of the forts was set up 
on shore. The force then marched to Hastings, where 


the remaining two forts were erected to hold the provi- 
sions and other stores. 





It is recorded that this landing had been planned in 
considerable detail. Creasy describes it as follows: 

“The old Norman chroniclers describe the prepara- 
tions of William on his landing with a graphic vigor 
which would be wholly lost by transfusing their racy 
Norman couplets and terse Latin prose into the current 
style of modern history. It is best to follow them 
closely, though at the expense of much quaintness and 
occasional uncouthness of expression. They tell us how 
Duke William’s own ship was the first of the Norman 
fleet. ‘It was called the Mora, and was the gift of his 
duchess, Matilda. On the head of the ship in the 
front, which mariners call the prow, there was a brazen 
child bearing an arrow with a bended bow. His face 
was turned towards England, and thither he looked, as 
though he were about to shoot. The breeze became 
soft and sweet, and the sea was smooth for their land- 
ing. The ships ran on dry land, and each ranged by 
the other’s side. There you might see the good sailors, 
the sergeants, and squires sally forth and unload the 
ships; cast the anchors, haul the ropes, bear out shields 
and saddles, and land the war-horses and palfreys. The 
archers came forth, and touched land the first, each 
with his bow strung, and with his quiver full of arrows, 
slung at his side. All were shaven and shorn; and all 
clad in short garments, ready to attack, to shoot, to 
wheel about and skirmish. All stood well equipped and 
of good courage for the fight; and they scoured the 
whole shore, but found not an armed man there. After 
the archers had thus gone forth, the knights landed all 
armed, with their hauberks on, their shields slung at 
their necks, and their helmets laced. They formed to- 
gether on the shore, each armed, and mounted on his 
war-horse: all had their swords girded on, and rode 
forward into the country with their lances raised. Then 
the carpenters landed, who had great axes in their 
hands, and planes and adzes hung at their sides. They 
took counsel together, and sought for a good spot to 
place a castle on. They had brought with them in the 
fleet three wooden castles from Normandy, in pieces, all 
ready for framing together, and they took the materials 
of one of these out of the ships, all shaped and pierced 
to receive the pins which they had brought cut and 
ready in large barrels; and before evening had set in 
they had finished a good fort on the English ground, 
and there they placed their stores. All then ate and 
drank enough, and were right glad that they were 
ashore.’ ” 

Compare this landing technique with modern tech- 
nique. Note the detailed planning; the landing in 
waves, lighter forces first followed by the main body: 
the speed with which apparently the combat elements 
moved inland from the shore line. 

The attack by Charles XII on the island of Zeealand 
in 1700 well illustrates the value of deceptive recon- 
naissance. The military commander of the expedition, 
General Stuart, made a carefully concealed reconnais- 
sance and selected the area for the actual landing. He 
then made a poorly concealed reconnaissance of several 
likely landing areas along the coast. This induced the 
Danes to dissipate their forces along the coast in an 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE MARINE CORPS AND THE CHANGING 





CARIBBEAN POLICY 


LIEUTENANT CoLonet C. H. Metcatr, U.S.M.C. 





@ The duties of the Marine Corps have been closely 
related to the foreign policy of the United States in the 
countries of the Caribbean area since the War with 
Spain and during this period they have been called upon 
to make a number of interventions and otherwise as- 
sist in carrying out the foreign policy. During the 
last few years, however, the changes in the policies to- 
wards these countries apparently has caused a decided 
change in the future missions of the Marine Corps. It 
is hoped in this brief paper to trace the rise and de- 
velopment of this more‘or less imperialistic phase of 
our foreign policy which prompted the using of expe- 
ditionary forces of marines to intervene for various 
purposes in several Latin American countries, and then 
to ascertain just what changes have definitely taken 
place as the result of the so-called “good neighbor” 
policy. It is hoped in this way that some conclusions 
may be drawn as to whether or not the Marine Corps 
can reasonably assume that this phase of its history 
has_ passed. 

Prior to the beginning of the present century the 
United States showed very little concern for the in- 
terior difficulties of the security of American or for- 
eign citizens and their properties in the Latin American 
countries. Our policy with reference to those coun- 
tries concerned itself almost entirely with the original 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine—to prevent the fur- 
ther acquisition of territory in the western hemisphere 
by European powers, and to assert our general rights 
at international law for the protection of our citizens 
residing in those countries and in some slight measure 
their property. The only notable exception to that 
policy was our special interest in the security of the 
transit of the Isthmus of Panama. By a treaty with 
New Granada, negotiated in 1846, we had pledged our- 
selves to guarantee the neutrality of the Isthmus and 
the security of its transit. Under the obligations of 
that treaty we made a great many interventions on the 
Isthmus in which the marines participated. Not until 
Panama secured its independence from Columbia, in 
November, 1903, were the obligations under the treaty 
terminated and the last of the interventions made. 

As the result of the territorial possession acquired 
from Spain in 1898 the United States began to feel the 
urge for a more important part in world politics and 
launched upon a definite period of imperialism. The 
particular phase of that expansion of our foreign policy, 
which is of special interest to this study, was initiated 
by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, by which Great 
Britain relinquished her claim to an equal control with 
the United States of an Isthmian canal which had been 
maintained for more than half a century. The wider 
implications of that treaty paved the way for the vast 


expansion of our Caribbean policy which indeed 
amounted to the transfer of naval supremacy in the 
West Indies to the United States as, shortly after the 
treaty was signed, Great Britain withdrew her squadron, 
leaving to us this most important strategic area. Our 
actual beginning of the construction of the Panama 
Canal soon afterwards further extended our claim for 
naval supremacy and the entire Caribbean area came to 
be considered as part of the defenses of the canal; in 
the words of Admiral Chester it became “the larger 
Panama Canal Zone.” This started our policy of ex- 
pansion which developed in the next few years to “the 
establishment of protectorates, the supervision of 
finances, the control of all canal routes, the acquisition 
of naval stations, and the policing and administration 
of disorderly countries.” 

The Canal treaty with the Republic of Panama signed 
in November, 1903, in addition to stipulating the con- 
ditions of our holding the Canal Zone, gave the United 
States certain control over the Republic of Panama. 
By that treaty we guaranteed the independence of Pana- 
ma and reserved the right and authority to maintain 
order in the cities of Panama and Colon when in our 
judgment Panama was unable to do so. Acting under 
this authority we made several minor interventions and 
rendered assistance in other ways. The Marine Corps 
kept a force varying in strength from a small battalion 
to a brigade on the Canal Zone until 1911. By that 
time the Army began to develop a strong occupying 
force on the Zone and it has not been necessary for the 
marines to assist in maintaining order in the cities and 
territories adjacent to the Canal Zone. 

Concurrently with the negotiation of the above-men- 
tioned treaty with Great Britain another document, 
the Platt Amendment, which was to control our rela- 
tions with Cuba for more than three decades, was taking 
form. It was first made a rider to the Army Appro- 
priation Bill in March, 1901, and later upon our in- 
sistence, became an appendix to the Cuban Constitution. 
The particular part of the Amendment which affected 
the history of the Marine Corps was the third clause 
which gave the United States the right to intervene 
in Cuba to preserve its independence and for “the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life, property and individual liberty.” The 
Platt Amendment had a general bearing on the de- 
velopment of our Caribbean policy during the succeed- 
ing years and several of its provisions were extended 
and made part of our claims for control over other 
countries. Let us notice just what expeditionary ac- 
tivities the Marine Corps was called upon to take part 
in as the result of the Amendment. 

Self government in Cuba which had been initiated 
only four years previously, had a definite breakdown 
in 1906 and is was necessary for the United States to 
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set up for the second time a provisional government. 
A brigade of marines together with a number of ships’ 
detachments were sent to the island and, before an 
army of occupation arrived, occupied and pacified most 
of the island. After the arrival of a reinforced army 
brigade the marines were reduced to a regiment and 
remained in Cuba as part of the general pacifying 
force, and occupied a number of towns in the interior 
until the Army of Pacification was withdrawn in Janu- 
ary, 1909, 

A negro rebellion in 1912, which raised the specter of 
a possible black republic at our very door, caused an- 
other armed intervention. In addition to a number of 
landing forces, both sailors and marines from the ves- 
sels of the Navy in Cuban waters who participated 
in the intervention, a brigade of marines was again 
dispatched to the island. It, together with the landing 
forces, occupied important positions in the eastern part 
of the island and by the support thus given to the 
Cuban army during the period of about two months 
the rebellion was completely crushed and some sem- 
blance of order restored. That particular part of the 
island continued to be somewhat disorderly but further 
direct intervention was deferred until shortly before our 
entry into the World War in 1917, when it was found 
necessary. A regiment was then dispatched to occupy 
certain important sugar producing centers on the island. 
The force was later increased to a brigade and as the 
war came to a close, was reduced again to a regiment, 
then to a small battalion which remained in the interior 
of Cuba until 1922. 

The idea of a financial supervision of the affairs of 
some of the weaker countries of the West Indies was 
first applied to the Dominican Republic by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. That country was heavily indebt- 
ed to a number of foreign creditors, mostly European, 
and had pledged its customs duties for the payment of 
the indebtedness. The country was practically bank- 
rupt in 1904 and its European creditors were pressing 
their governments to take some definite action. Rather 
than have this happen Roosevelt proposed that we as- 
sume financial administration of Santo Domingo in 
order to forestall a possible armed intervention by a 
European power. Roosevelt concluded that it was 
necessary in this case to place a bankrupt American 
republic in the hands of a receiver and that the United 
States should act as such and take over the adminis- 
tration of its finances. The Senate refused to ratify 
the arrangement but Roosevelt proceeded temporarily 
with his plan by agreement with the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. The Senate agreed some years later and a 
general receiver of customs was appointed who was 
under the protection of the United States, and was to 
continue in office until the bonded indebtedness of the 
country was paid. The arrangement worked well 
enough for a few years, but internal disorders greatly 
increased Dominican expenditures thereby increasing in- 
debtedness in violation of the agreement. 

In an effort to settle the dispute of contending fac- 
tions for the control of the government, President 
Woodrow Wilson announced a plan in 1913. He pro- 
posed that a temporary president be agreed upon and if 
the contending factions could not agree upon one that 








he be permitted to appoint one. Elections were to be 
held under the observations of United States repre- 
sentatives and, upon the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment, the United States would extend its full sup- 
port. The contending parties agreed upon a temporary 
president, the plan was carried through and a newly- 
elected government installed. The new government 
accepted the services of an American financial expert 
with some control over the customs receipts. The 
financial control thus established proved to be inade- 
quate and in December, 1914, the United States asked 
for control also over the internal revenue and to assist 
in the preparation of the budget. These additional 
powers were denied, but the American financial expert 
tried to assume some additional authority which led 
to difficulties with Dominican officials, who in turn at- 
tempted to recover full control over their finances. 

In addition to its other difficulties the newly elected 
Dominican Government began to have trouble with cer- 
tain factions and in January, 1915, Secretary of State 
Bryan announced that the United States would support 
the existing Dominican Government to the limit and 
hold any leaders of rebellious factions personally re- 
sponsible for any embarrassment. Shortly afterwards 
we offered the Dominican Government the use of armed 
forces to protect it in any desired manner. The policy 
had thus been extended from financial supervision to 
the necessary control to assure the maintenance of 
peace. Resistance to the existing government continued 
to grow and in November our government made the 
further demands that a financial adviser who had been 
designated by the United States and having broad 
powers be immediately appointed and that a constabu- 
lary be established under American officers. The Domi- 
nican Government would not agree to these demands 
and affairs drifted on to actual armed intervention. 

Fighting broke out between the Dominican forces 
and the rebellious factions in Santo Domingo City in 
April, 1916, in which the latter gained control. The 
President fled into the interior without asking for 
American support. The State Department was deter- 
mined to continue to support the legal government. 
Additional naval vessels and a detachment of marines 
on the USS Prairie was despatched to Santo Domingo 
City to provide the necessary force. Arias, the leader 
of the rebel faction in control of Santo Domingo City, 
was notified on May 13, 1916, that American forces 
would occupy the city if he did not evacuate the forts 
and surrender his arms immediately. Arias chose to 
retire to the interior instead and the marines from the 
Prairie landed and occupied the city without opposition 
on the following day. Other marines soon afterwards 
landed at other important parts and progressively oc- 
cupied the entire country in the face of considerable re- 
sistance by the revolutionary forces. Within about 
three months they were able to overcome all resistance 
except small bands in the interior. 

Every effort was made to re-establish a provisional 
government which would accede to the conditions im- 
posed by the United States. The State Department 


was determined to overcome the influence of Arias who 
was apparently the only man strong enough to organ- 
Affairs thus drifted for several 


ize a government. 
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weeks with the financial responsibilites becoming more 
pressing and finally on November 26 President Wilson 
saw no other solution to the situation than to establish 
a military government under our senior naval com- 
mander, Captain Harry S. Knapp. Thus the policy of 
financial control and political supervision was pushed 
to the ultimate limit. 

Due to the persistence of the Dominican leaders in 
refusing to submit to the American demands and the 
determination of the State Department not to alter them 
it was necessary to maintain the country under Ameri- 
can miliary government for nearly eight years. During 
that time order was restored in the country and its af- 
fairs were conducted in a manner entirely satisfactory 
to the State Department. The Dominican people were 
given a demonstration of honest government and good 
order which appears to have been of permanent value to 
them. Arrangements were finally made in June, 1924, 
for the establishment of a civil government which would 
conform to our demands for maintaining the financial 
stability of Santo Domingo. During the occupation 
of the country an efficient constabulary was organized 
under our marine officers and by the end of that period 
was sufficiently strong to control the country. 

Roosevelt’s debt collecting policy as initiated in the 
Dominican Republic proved of far-reaching influence. 
During Taft’s administration treaties were negotiated 
in 1911 with Honduras and Nicaragua which provided 
for placing both of those countries under the financial 
supervision of the United States. Collectors of customs 
who had been previously approved by the President of 
the United States, were provided for each of those coun- 
tries. The system was set up in Nicaragua and, based 
upon its supposed security, loans were made to that 
country by New York bankers. The treaty was later 
rejected by the Senate and financial as well as political 
disorder followed which led to our intervention of 1911. 
Our Senate ratified the treaty with Honduras but it 
was rejected by the Honduran authorities. Adjust- 
ment of debts was forced upon Venezuela by diplo- 
matic pressure under President Roosevelt in 1908. 

The intervention in Nicaragua which began in Au- 
gust, 1911, and continued in effect in one form or an- 
other for about thirteen years, counting the maintenance 
of a legation guard at Managua, was caused by un- 
stable political conditions and threatened revolutionary 
activities. The situation suggested no solution from 
within and the United States intervened at the urgent 
request of the recognized central government. The in- 
tervention therefore represents no particular extension 
of foreign policy except that it showed our desire to 
maintain a stable government. This was doubtless in- 
fluenced by American and foreign business interests 
who were suffering substantial losses from the revolu- 
tionary activities. 

Financial affairs continued to complicate our rela- 
tions with Nicaragua for several years thereafter. A 
convention was signed by which Nicaragua agreed to 
secure a loan with her custom revenues and to place 
their administration in the hands of a fiscal agent ap- 
proved by the President of the United States. Our 
Senate was reluctant to approve this plan and pending 
its decision the State Department and certain New York 
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banking concerns attempted to put the plan into opera- 
tion. The Senate finally refused to ratify the con- 
vention and left the State Department and the bankers 
hopelessly involved in Nicaragua’s shaky finances. In 
the hopes of saving what they had already advanced 
the bankers made other loans to the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. Our foreign policy was further extended by 
the Bryan-Chamorro treaty in 1913 which gave us ex- 
clusive inter-oceanic canal rights in Nicaragua as 
well as extensive rights for naval bases. It was then 
proposed to extend the Platt Amendment over Nicara- 
gua but this was stopped by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The United States had agreed to 
pay three million dollars for the canal and other rights. 
A violent controversy soon arose among the many cred- 
itors in Nicaragua as to how that sum should be ap- 
portioned. In the meantime the Nicaraguan Government 
in dire straits was trying to retain at least a part of 
the money for its own current use. This led to a finan- 
cial plan adopted in 1917 which provided for a limited 
budget for the Nicaraguan Government and some pay- 
ment to its principal creditors as worked out by a 
claims commission. 

Perhaps the greatest single political difficulty that 
has afflicted Nicaragua has been the unwillingness of 
the party in power to permit fair elections to be held. 
The party that was out of control was forced to resort 
to revolutionary means in order to have a chance of 
gaining their rights. Our State Department had on 
numerous occasions attempted to assure fair elections 
by means varying in extent from a few disinterested 
observers to actually conducting the elections with the 
aid of a large force of sailors and marines. The Con- 
servatives were, as a rule, able to maintain control of 
the Nicaraguan Government, yet the Liberals were no 
doubt far more numerous. Repeated disorders over 
elections and other political questions led our govern- 
ment in 1922 to insist on complete reorganization of 
the election laws and the establishment of a constabu- 
lary under American instruction. The election system, 
overhauled under American supervision, was supposed 
to have been used in the elections of 1924, but a few 
days prior to the election the entire system was changed 
by governmental decree and the elections were again 
held under conditions which led to violent protests 
from the “outs.” The newly elected president, Soldor- 
zano, promised fair elections in the future and agreed 
to establish a constabulary under American supervision, 
which he undertook to do shortly after his inauguration 
January 1, 1925. In the meantime he requested that the 
plans for withdrawing the legation guard of about one 
hundred marines from Managua be delayed until the 
constabulary was established. The Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment was extremely slow in establishing the con- 
stabulary and it was not until July that a Philippine 
scout officer was made available to supervise it—there 
being no authority at the time to allow a regular United 
States officer to accept such a position. Despite the un- 
preparedness of the constabulary the legation guard 
was withdrawn from Managua on August 1. 

Conditions were very tense politically at the time 
and the marines’ withdrawal proved to be a signal for 
trouble. Disorder broke out throughout the country 
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and in little more than one month our navy was send- 
ing vessels both to Corinto and Bluefields for possible 
use in meeting the situation. This show of force quieted 
conditions for a time and the vessels were withdrawn. 
Shortly afterwards Emiliano Chamorro executed a coup 
d'etat and seized control of the government. Despite 
the fact that neither the United States nor the Central 
American countries would recognize a government 
which had thus come into existence Chamorro contined 
to rule the country until 1926. The Liberals started 
a revolution in eastern Nicaragua under General Jose 
Maria Moncada and serious fighting was threatened in 
the vicinity of Bluefields. The Governor of that area, 
not being able to insure protection to Americans and 
other foreigners, with his permission a force of about 
two hundred marines was landed and established a 
neutral zone late in August. Several such zones were 
later established at other banana ports along the east- 
ern coast. 

In the meantime Chamorro was spending money free- 
ly, even to the point of forcing the National Bank to 
turn over part of its reserve funds in his attempts to 
maintain himself in power. The protest made by the 
State Department against his violation of the financial 
arrangements indicated as much concern over that fact 
as over his usurpation of power and the general chaotic 
conditions of the country. Continued pressure by the 
revolutionists and the insistence of the United States 
for the restoration of power forced Chamorro to re- 
quest that the United States intervene. This the State 
Department agreed to do and assisted first in bringing 
about an armistice, and afterwards a conference of the 
leaders of the contending factions. The effort proved 
fruitless and by the end of October hostilities were re- 
sumed, Chamorro soon afterwards vacated his posi- 
tion and Congress elected Adolfo Diaz president, who 
was recognized by the United States on November 17. 
It was soon evident, however, that Diaz could not con- 
trol the situation and maneuvers were begun to have 
him. superseded by an impartially elected president. 

Considerable complaint was made to the State De- 
partment by various American companies operating in 
Nicaragua over their losses suffered as a result of the 
continual political upheaval. Diaz seems to have been 
under the impression that since our government had 
recognized him it should then give him all necessary 
protection. His foreign minister requested the United 
States “to employ all measures appropriate for the 
protection of the lives and property of American citi- 
zens” and that such action would be considered friendly 
as would also any action taken by our government to 
restore order in Nicaragua. Thereupon President Cool- 
idge took the position which, in general, was followed 
by his predecessors, that on account of our canal rights 
in that country we were in a position of peculiar re- 
sponsibility to protect the investments of our citizens. 
And for the same reason we had a special interest in 
the maintenance of order and good government in Nica- 


ragua. He announced his intentions to Congress to act 
accordingly. No reaction towards the earlier an- 


nounced policy of protecting American property in 
Latin American countries was yet noticeable. As far 


as the existing Nicaraguan Government was concerned 





the United States could go as far as it liked in the 
maintenance of law and order in that country. President 
Diaz requested a treaty with the United States for the 
purpose of maintaining the territorial integrity and 
peace of Nicaragua. It was reported that the Liberal 
leaders were also in favor of such a treaty. Our State 
Department, however, had no intentions of going that 
far. 

Continued fighting in eastern Nicaragua led to the 
establishment of several additional neutral zones. Upon 
the urgent request for the protection of British and 
Italian subjects a legation guard of 175 marines was re- 
established at Managua in January, 1927. Similar re- 
quests for the protection of their nationals soon fol- 
lowed from a number of other countries. In February, 
1927, our War Department sold three thousand rifles, 
two hundred machine guns, three million rounds of 
ammunition and other accessories to the Nicaraguan 
Government on long time credit. This act was quite 
generally criticised in the United States and its inad- 
visability was later demonstrated by our recognition 
of the rebel forces under Moncada, whom Diaz’ gov- 
ernment was trying to crush. Diaz was able, on rather 
exacting terms, to obtain credit from the Nicaraguan 
National Bank and later on to obtain a million dollar 
short-term loan from New York bankers. The State 
Department made no recommendations and assumed no 
responsibilities for these transactions. 

In April, 1927, President Coolidge sent Henry L. 
Stimson to Nicaragua as his personal representative 
with broad powers to work out a plan to settle affairs. 
The plan which was subsequently adopted led to a pro- 
longed occupation of Nicaragua and was the basic rea- 
son for the extensive cperations which took place, until 
the withdrawal of the marines therefrom in January, 
1933. The Stimson Plan called for the holding of im- 
partial elections, the establishment of a constabulary 
under American officers, the occupation of the country 
by American forces until the native force became ef- 
fective, the delivery of all arms simultaneously by both 
contending parties and, most important of all, the es- 
tablishment of peace by the marines in Nicaragua. The 
Conservative faction conformed generally to the agree- 
ment to give up its arms as did the Liberals under 
Moncada, with the exception of certain more or less 
bandit contingents under Sandino from north central 
Nicaragua. It was this branch of the Liberal force, 
together with outright banditry, that caused so much 
future trouble for the marine brigade. Stimson’s ar- 
rangement for the restoration of peace in Nicaragua 
when compared to such measures adopted by the United 
States in other countries must be classed as a decided 
departure from our usual foreign policy. As proved 
later it was a well-nigh impossible task which Stimson 
assumed, especially when it is considered that insuffi- 
cient arrangements were made to grant the necessary 
authority to the American occupying forces to carry 
out their obligations. This lack of authority accounts 
to a large extent for the long drawn out and almost 
futile efforts of the marine brigade to stamp out ban- 
ditry and restore order. That task was later passed on 
to the newly-created Guardia Nacional which had the 
necessary authority, but practically always having in- 
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sufficient strength to cope with the situation in the 
more disorderly parts of the country. The story of 
the long drawn out efforts of the marines and the 
Guardia in Nicaragua is too long for even brief men- 
tion in this paper. The intervention was finally dis- 
continued when the Guardia was considered well enough 
trained to have some hopes of controlling the situation 
and the marine brigade, together with all the Ameri- 
can officers still serving with the Guardia Nacional, was 
withdrawn from Nicaragua on January 3, 1933. 

Our foreign policy as applied to Mexico underwent 
no particular change until after the revolution which 
overthrew the Diaz administration. President Wood- 
row Wilson was particularly interested in the welfare 
of the Mexican people and believed that the reforms 
proposed by Francisco Madero were needed to pro- 
mote progress in that country. When Huerta over- 
threw the Madero government and Madero was mur- 
dered under circumstances which fixed considerable 
blame on Huerta, who at the same time was leading a 
reactionary movement, Wilson believed that a decided 
step backward had been taken. Prior to that time the 
United States had made it a policy to recognize gov- 
ernments which demonstrated their ability to rule with- 
out much regard as to how they came into existence. 
In order to oust Huerta from power, Wilson adopted 
a rather idealistic policy of refusing to recognize a 
government which had come into existence by other 
than legal means. Wilson’s application of pressure for 
replacing Huerta naturally led to considerable friction 
which culminated in the Tampico episode when Huer- 
ta’s forces arrested American sailors and thereafter 
Huerta refusing to salute the American flag by way 
of an apology for the same, and eventually to the land- 
ing and taking of Vera Cruz to apply still more pres- 
sure against Huerta and for retaliatory purposes. This 
was one of the most extended claims for exerting in- 
fluence over the affairs of Latin American countries 
which we have ever made. The policy drove Huerta 
from power, and established Carranza in control in 
Mexico. During the brief time it was being applied, 
the Marine Corps landed the largest force it had ever 
sent out up to this time. 

The foreign policy governing our relations with Haiti 
closely paralleled that with the Dominican Republic. 
Haiti was much more given to violent revolutions than 
its sister republic and also had its difficult financial 
problems. The intervention which took place in Haiti 
in 1915 and lasted for about twenty years was brought 
about by a combination of the pressure exerted by cer- 
tain American and foreign financial interests and the 
benevolent desire of the Wilson administration to re- 
store orderly government to the countries of the Carib- 
bean area. Haiti’s financial difficulties were of long 
standing, largely due to over-extended loans from 
France. In 1910 a substantial loan was advanced to 
the Haitian government by a combination of French, 
German and American bankers. At this time the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti was established and was more or 
less an agency of foreign capitalists. The loan was se- 
cured by lien on the customs duties and the bank was 
given considerable supervision over the government 
finances. Due to almost continual revolutionary ac- 


tivities the Haitian government’s account with the bank 
was constantly overdrawn and finally in August, 1914, 
the bank’s refusal to advance further funds brought on 
a desperate financial crisis to the government. 

Rumors became current in Port au Prince that the 
government was planning to seize the gold reserve 
of the bank. In order to checkmate such a possibility 
the National City Bank of New York arranged with 
the State Department to have the gold reserve trans- 
ferred to New York. To accomplish this, a rather un- 
usual proceeding took place in which a detachment of 
sixty-five marines under Major C. B. Hatch played a 
leading role. On December 17, 1914, the USS Machias 
arrived at Port-au-Prince and sent Hatch with his de- 
tachment of marines ashore to escort the $500,000 gold 
reserve on board the Machias and the ship sailed for 
New York immediately, where the gold reserve was 
turned over to the representatives of the National Bank 
of Haiti. 

Secretary of State Bryan, who devised a financial 
supervision for the Dominican Government made every 
effort to obtain a similar control over the finances of 
Haiti. There was also the same fear of intervention by 
some foreign powers and the idea that it was better 
for the United States to take action than for any for- 
eign country to do so in possible violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In November, 1914, a proposition to 
accomplish this was submitted to the Haitian Govern- 
ment as follows: “(1) a convention providing for the 
establishment of customs control, (2) a settlement of 
questions affecting the National Railway and the Na- 
tional Bank, (3) an agreement by which Haiti was to 
give full protection to all foreign interests, and (4) a 
pledge never to lease any Haitian territory to any Eu- 
ropean government for use as a naval or coaling sta- 
tion.” The plan was declined by Haiti and although 
the matter was not pressed particularly, Bryan con- 
tinued his efforts. He sent a commission to Haiti, in 
the hopes that it might be able to work out some plan 
to solve the Haitian problem. The commission appears 
to have accomplished nothing, however, as did a special 
representative, Mr. Paul Fuller, who was sent to Port- 
au-Prince about two months later. It was by that time 
apparent that no Haitian Government would volunta- 
rily submit to as much control as our State Depart- 
ment desired. The solution to the problem was found 
only after a reign of terror in the Haitian capital and 
by the military intervention that followed. 

The inauguration of the new President of Haiti, 
Guillaume Sam, on March 4, 1915, appears to have been 
the signal for renewed outbreaks of revolutionary ac- 
tivity that culminated in some of the bloodiest affairs 
that had ever been staged in the always more or less 
turbulent “black republic.” Revolutionary activities 
necessitated several small landing operations from 
American naval vessels for local protection of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners. In its efforts to put down 
the revolution the Haitian Government had rounded 
up a large number of.-persons suspected of helping to 
promote it and imprisoned them in Port-au-Prince. One 
hundred and sixty-seven of these were massacred on 
July 27 by order of the commander of the prison, who 
was himself soon afterwards killed by a mob. The 
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President was forced to take refuge in the French Le- 
gation, from which he was dragged out by the angry 
populace and literally torn to pieces in the streets of 
Port-au-Prince. Complete disorder followed. Admiral 
Caperton landed a force of marines and sailors from 
the Washington, assumed control and gradually re- 
stored order. The United States then notified the Hai- 
tian Congress as well as the Haitian people that its 
previously expressed desires for supervision of that 
country would be carried out. 

An additional brigade of marines was promptly sent 
to Haiti to provide the necessary force for bringing 
that country under control. Some of the marine units 
landed at Cape Haitien and shortly afterwards detach- 
ments occupied the principal custom houses of the coun- 
try. Considerable fighting between the members of the 
marine brigade and the Haitian forces took place be- 
fore complete control was gained. In the meantime a 
treaty was made with the Haitian Government which 
included, in addition to previous plans for settling the 
difficulties of the country,-a provision for the establish- 
ment of a constabulary under American officers and to 
take control of the sanitation and public improvements 
of the country. The ratification of the treaty was ob- 
tained by the threat of establishing a military govern- 
ment, or else permitting some other political faction 
to run the country. 

The governing of Haiti under the authority of the 
treaty was necessarily rigid for some time to come. It 
is not probable that the majority of the Haitian peo- 
ple were opposed to the American occupation. No 
Haitian Congress would support the desired measures 
for carrying out the reforms which the State Depart- 
ment had in mind. President Dartiguenave was amen- 
able to suggestions and he together with a council of 
state pledged the cooperation of the Haitian Govern- 
ment. After the Haitian Congress refused to support 
the desired program it was not allowed to meet again 
for a period of about twelve years, during which the 
country was ruled by a council of state. With one ex- 
ception the council readily complied with the wishes of 
the American authorities. On that occasion it was 
brought to terms by the withholding of all government 
money and allowing Haitian officials to go unpaid un- 
til satisfactory adjustments were made with the State 
Department. 

A serious revolt occurred in 1918 and before it was 
put down almost as much fighting occurred as at the 
beginning of the occupation. The Senate Committee 
investigated affairs soon afterwards and recommended 
closer coordination between the several American offi- 
cials and with the State Department. Based on its 
recommendation, Brigadier General John H. Russell, 
U.S.M.C., was made High Commissioner to Haiti and 
in that position exercised military and diplomatic as 
well as considerable political control over Haiti, and 
thereafter much better progress was made. The finances 
of the country improved and material progress in all 
lines was made. The intervention proved so long drawn 
out that considerable apprehension began to grow up 
throughout Latin America that it was to be permanent; 
this created considerable anti-American feeling, which 
was probably injurious to our business interests. The 


process of completely Haitianizing the government serv- 
ices was begun in 1931 and further extended by the 
treaty of 1932. It was desired as far as possible to 
have all American officers replaced by Haitians by the 
end of 1934, at which time it was also provided that the 
control over Haiti initiated in 1916 would be lifted and 
a financial arrangement made for servicing certain out- 
standing bonds. Upon the withdrawal of the marines 
on August 15, 1934, several months ahead of schedule, 
the American control over Haiti came to an end. 

If an attempt were made to classify the several prin- 
ciples of foreign policy which led to intervention in the 
Caribbean area and which were evolved between the 
close of the Spanish-American War and the time when 
reaction against imperialism set in during Hoover's ad- 
ministration, it might be stated about as follows: 

(a) That if the governments of these countries could 
not run their finances satisfactorily to their 
creditors the United States Government would 
insist on supervising the same in order to assure 
payment of their national obligations, and that 
we could act as receiver in bankruptcy if we 
saw fit. 

That the United States would not recognize a 
government which had been established by 
force rather than by constitutional means. 
That it was the duty of the United States to 
intervene in any of those countries in order to 
prevent an intervention by any other foreign 
power in violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Interpretation and enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine was solely the affair of the United 
States. 

That under the Platt Amendment which ap- 
plied primarily to Cuba and later partially to 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, the United 
States might intervene to preserve independence, 
or maintain a government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life, property and individual liberty, 
and force the country concerned to comply with 
its international obligations. 

(f) That if these countries could not maintain an 
orderly and stable government the United States 
had a right to intervene and conduct a govern- 
ment for them. 

That armed interventions for the purpose of 
protecting American and foreign lives and prop- 
erty were justified. 

That the United States had a right to insist that 
no territory of any of these countries be ceded 
to any foreign power. 

Not all of these policies reached their full develop- 
ment the same time but taken as a whole they repre- 
sent approximately the Caribbean policy of the United 
States in its most extended form. It was under one or 
more of them that the Marine Corps made its armed in- 
terventions in the countries concerned and it was in per- 
forming these duties that the Marine Corps rendered 
its most extensive service to the nation prior to the re- 
action against the aggressive policies which began to 
take form during Hoover’s administration. Let us ex- 
amine this reaction as it later developed into the “good 

(Continued on page 68) 
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REGARDING THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL 





LIGHTHOUSE 





@ It was a noble purpose that inspired successive Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States to launch and fos- 
ter the idea of a great continental memorial to Christo- 
pher Columbus. The time has now come to give definite 
form and substance to this inspiring plan. 

Through the generosity of the Dominican Government 
a beautiful site has been provided and a world wide archi- 
tectural competition has furnished a design of surpassing 
beauty. 

The responsibility now rests with the governments and 
the peoples of the American Republics to make available the 
funds for this great memorial which will ever serve not 
only as a beacon both for aerial and marine navigation, 
but also as a constant reminder to the nations of this con- 
tinent of their essential unity of ideals, of interest and of 
purpose. 

The Columbus Memorial Lighthouse is one of the sig- 
nificant projects intended to commemorate the discovery 
of the New World. Not only is it a tribute to the achieve- 
ment of the Great Discoverer, but it stands as a symbol 
of the unity of the twenty-one republics of the American 
Continent. It is most appropriate that it should be erected 
in the Dominican Republic, the seat of the first permanent 
European settlement in the New World and the center in 
which exploring expediions to other parts of the Conti- 
nent had their origin. 

The project for the erection of the Memorial has been 
approved at several Pan American Conferences, most re- 
cently at the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, which met at Buenos Aires in December 
last. By concurrent resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, the Congress of the United States has 
declared that this Government approves the international 
project and that the people of this country desire to par- 
ticipate in this movement to honor the memory of the 
great Navigator and Discoverer. 

As the result of a world wide architectural competition 
held under the auspices of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, a most significant design has been 
selected for the Memorial. It is a lighthouse in the form 
of a recumbent cross of the design known as “the Colum- 
bus Cross,” the same emblem that graced his banners 
when he placed them on the soil of the New World. With- 
in the monument will be a tomb, in which will be placed 


the remains of the Discoverer. The Monument will be 
not only a tribute to a great figure and a symbol of the 
unity of the Americas, but it will, at the same time, serve 
a practical purpose as a beacon to navigators by sea and 
by air. 

The State Department has just announced the member- 
ship of a National Committee for the United States, ap- 
pointed by the President, to cooperate with the other na- 
tions of the Continent to carry this project to successful 
realization. Certainly the people of the United States 
will wish to have a part in the erection of this symbol to 
the achievement of a great man and a great ideal. 


oes 


Model of Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, Trujillo City, 
San Domingo 
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NEW DESTROYER TAKES NAME FROM 





MARINE OFFICER 





@ The U.S. S. Ralph Talbot, one of the new 1,500-ton 
destroyers building at the Boston Navy Yard, will be 
placed in commission at 11:30 a.m., 14 October, by Rear 
Admiral W. R. Gherardi, Commandant of the First Naval 
District. Mrs. Mary Talbot, mother of the late Ralph 
Talbot, for whom the ship is named, will be among those 
present at the commissioning ceremony. Mrs. Talbot 
christened the destroyer when it was launched October 
31 of last vear. 

The new destroyer was named in honor of Second Lieu- 
tenant Ralph Talbot, U. S. Marine Corps, who was post- 
humously awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
“for exceptionally meritorious service and extraordinary 
heroism” while attached to Squadron C, First Marine 
Aviation Force, in France. Talbot was born in South 
Weymouth, Mass., January 6, 1897, attended the Pratt 
Grammar School, Weymouth High School, Mercersburg 
Academy, and Yale University. He left the latter in June, 
1917, enrolled in the Navy, and later went overseas with 
the Marine Corps. A bronze plaque commemorating his 


service, and made possible by collections from the school 
children and citizens of Weymouth, has been presented to 
the new destroyer, and is mounted aboard ship. 

Representatives of Weymouth American Legion Post 
and the town and schools of Weymouth will be among 
the guests at the commissioning ceremony. Also present 
will be Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Montague, repre- 
senting the Major General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps; Mr. Marcien ‘enckes, class of ’21, Yale Univer- 
sity; Mr. Wilmarth I. Jacobs, Assistant Headmaster, Mer- 
cersburg Academy; Mr. John Talbot, brother; Mrs. Alys 
Hall, sister; Mrs. Joseph Wall, sister, and Mr. Ralph 
Talbot II, nephew. 

The Ralph Talbot will operate out of the Navy Yard for 
the next few months prior to departure for the West Coast 
to join the Fleet. Lieutenant Commander H. R. Thurber, 
U.S. Navy, recently on duty as a member of the staff of 
the Naval War College, has been given command of the 
new ship. 

Happy Cruise. 


~ 


Left to Right: Captain Thurber, Commanding; Mrs. Talbot; Admiral Gherardi. 
(Insert) Lieutenant Talbot 
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COMMENT AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE RESERVE 





LiEuT-CoLoneEL ME Lvin L. Krucewitcu, F.M.C.R. 


@ In an article appearing in THE Marine Corps 
GazeETTE (Vol. XV, No. 3, page 43, November, 
1930), I had occasion to remark that “the Marine Corps 
Reserve may well be described as in its formative 
stage.” At that time, the transition from the inde- 
pendent Fleet Reserve companies to larger units was 
under way, and the development of a new phase of 
Reserve history had begun. It will be recalled that 
prior to the enunciation of the first rules of policy ap- 
plicable to the Marine Corps Reserve under the Act of 
Congress, approved August 29, 1916, there had been no 
experience or history with these units upon which to 
predicate guiding policy for the future. 

At the outbreak of the World War the strength of 
the Reserve, all classes, was only 36, which with an ad- 
ditional enlisted strength in the Naval Militia, Marine 
Corps branch, of the various states, totalled 964. It 
was only after the Armistice that real thought was 
given towards the formulation of a policy for the Re- 
serve. It is interesting to note that while the Naval 
Militia formed the greater portion of the Marine Corps 
Reserve at the beginning of hostilities (April 6, 1917), 
it never thereafter attained its highest previous strength 
of 1046. In consequence of the fact that there was no 


recruiting in those organizations after April Ist, 1917, 
it became consolidated in the following year with the 


Marine Corps Reserve. Thus, during the war and after 
the consolidation, the Naval Militia, Marine Corps 
branch, which had been likewise known as the National 
Naval Volunteers, Marine Corps branch, lost its iden- 
tity as a separate unit. However, the Marine Corps 
Reserve, which included the Reserves of all classes 
and the National Naval Volunteers, attained its high- 
est strength, to wit—6773, officers, men and women, 
shortly after the armistice. The Marine Corps Reserve 
from its original strength of 35 on April Ist, 1917, in- 
creased steadily throughout the entire period of war. 
It is doubtful whether the policy of recruiting the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve would be repeated in time of a na- 
tional emergency. With the gradual development of a 
strong Reserve, with a morale so closely approximating 
that of the Regular Corps, it would seem that in a 
national emergency the Reserve would become part and 
parcel of the Corps itself, with all distinction between 
Regulars and Reserves on active duty, eliminated. The 
Corps would be kept up to the desired strength by re- 
cruiting or other means during the existence of such 
emergency, and there would be no distinction, as was 
the case in the World War, between the duties as- 
signed to the recruit just out of Parris Island and the 
assignment of his brother in the National Naval Volun- 
teers. An incident is recalled where three Marines 
marched to the front together, one with prior service in 
the Regular Corps, the second a new recruit recently en- 
listed out of civilian life, and the third, a National 
Naval Volunteer. 


In 1930, with the formation of the several Reserve 
regiments, a policy of uncontrolled expansion had de- 
veloped. Shortly thereafter a brigade organization was 
formed, and the Reserve assumed even larger propor- 
tions. Some of the original Fleet Reserve companies, 
which had retained their independent status, were at the 
same time assigned to the several Reserve areas. Re- 
serve regiments were in process of formation, com- 
manded by officers of ranks varying from captain to 
lieutenant colonel. There were also paper regiments, 
such as the 7th Regiment, Reserve, the personnel of 
which could scarcely be located, and there were finally 
a host of volunteer and casual officers, unattached to 
any of the organized units. Gradually, area companies 
were assigned to battalions, some of the casual officers 
found billets with regimental organizations and many 
new officers were commissioned out of civilian life for 
service with these organizations. 

By the end of 1934 it was found that the advance- 
ment of the Reserve would be furthered best by the 
elimination, for the time being or possibly for good, 
of the regimental and brigade staffs and that the cre- 
ation of independent Fleet Reserve Battalions would in- 
ure to the best interests of the Reserve. This was done 
and the present Fleet Reserve Battalions were organized 
as independent units, reporting directly to Headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. This new policy during the 
upwards of two years that it has been in effect has 
worked well. The Battalion Commander is solely re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of his unit, and subject to 
the rules and regulations for recruiting, training and 
administration as published by Headquarters, he is in 
sole command. 

In the Central Area and in the New York Area, Co- 
ordinators have been appointed for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the exchange of mutual problems and advices 
between the Battalion Commanders, and the coordina- 
tion of the activities of the units in so far as possible. 
In the New York Area the three Reserve battalions, 
Ist, 3rd and 4th, together with the 6th Battalion as- 
signed for active training, have been coordinated for 
the past few years and the four Battalions have sol- 
diered together both at Sea Girt, New Jersey and at 
Quantico, Virginia, as the largest single group of Re- 
servists on active duty training. 

With the development of the independent battalions, 
has come the problem of the future of the Battalion 
Commanders and senior officers in these groups, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer later. 

A source of constant discussion has been the running 
mate system, which was put into effect in the Marine 
Corps Reserve some years ago, but never applied, it 
is submitted, so as to carry out the true intent of the 
system. Promotions were made from time to time in 
the various ranks. In place of a new running mate 
for the Reserve officer where he has been promoted to 
a higher grade than that of his former running mate in 
the Regular service by reason of selection, assignment 
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to special duty, or otherwise, the Reserve officer has 
found himself bracketed to the running mate of his 
former rank. This is contrary to expressed Marine 
Corps policy which provides that 

“When an officer of the regular Marine Corps be- 

comes due for promotion, the Reserve officer of the 

same rank and of equal commissioned service in that 
rank also becomes eligible for consideration for pro- 
motion.” 

This means obviously what it says, to wit—that if 
a captain, for example, in the Regular service comes up 
for selection a Reserve officer who has been a captain 
for the same length of time should likewise become 
eligible for consideration for promotion. This policy 
has not been followed and there has resulted the cre- 
ation in different grades of inequalities which should 
never have existed. Obviously, where a Reserve officer 
has been promoted to a higher rank, on his promotion 
by reason of selection, assignment to a more responsible 
duty, or a designation entitling him to a higher rank 
or otherwise, he should take position at the foot of the 
lineal list of all officers of that particular grade, and 
his running mate in the Regular lineal list should be the 
junior officer of that grade. 

In the creation and development of the present Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, officers were given ranks irrespec- 
tive of their background or experience. This has re- 
sulted in a Reserve lineal list in the grade of major and 
above with running mates ranging from captain to lieu- 
tenant colonel. In some instances the field officer’s 
running mate in the Regular service is of higher grade 
than is the Reserve officer, and in other instances his 
running mate is of junior rank. In some instances of- 
ficers have no particular running mate since without 
previous commissioned rank they received their first 
commission in the Marine Corps Reserve, in grades all 
the way from captain to lieutenant colonel. The ob- 
vious solution of this problem would be to give the 
Reserve officer a running mate in his particular rank 
and on promotion to assign a new running mate, who 
would be in each case the junior officer in the Regu- 
lar service of the new rank. When that junior officer 
in the Regular services comes up for selection, the 
Reserve officer should likewise come up for selection, 
and if qualified for promotion, advanced to the higher 
rank, acquiring in turn a new running mate, who would 
be the junior officer of that higher grade. If the Re- 
serve officer fails of selection because of lack of quali- 
fications, failure to comply with the requirements for 
promotion, or otherwise, his lineal place on the list 
would be governed by the same general regulations 
which apply to the Regular officer who has failed of 
selection. 

A problem confronting the Reserve, which has been 
discussed with continued warmth by Reserve officers, 
has been the distinction between officers of the Fleet 
Marine Corps and the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve 
and their relative precedence. In the early days of the 
Marine Corps Reserve commissions were granted in 
either the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve or the Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve as the case might be. Originally 
it was considered a promotion for an officer who had 
been commissioned in the Volunteer Reserve to be sub- 





sequently appointed to the Fleet Reserve, and the of- 
ficer who received a new commission as a Fleet Re- 
serve officer. More recently officers were appointed 
to rank in the Marine Corps Reserve and by order 
were assigned to Volunteer or Fleet status. 

It seems to the writer that the former practice, which 
was discontinued, was most commendable and worthy. 
An officer was not appointed to the Fleet Reserve unless 
and until he had shown that he was qualified to be a 
Fleet Reserve officer, and this appointment carried with 
it the stamp of qualification and eligibility superior 
to those required in the case of a Volunteer Reserve 
officer. An incentive was given to the Volunteer of- 
ficer to try for promotion to the Fleet Reserve, which 
was felt to be a closer link to the Regular service. 
Many Reserve officers, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, do not desire to give the time necessary for 
training with the Fleet Marine Reserve and are con- 
tent to remain on the paper list of Volunteer officers. 
On occasions, men in civilian life with some qualifica- 
tion other than military experience or aptitude, have 
been commissioned in the Volunteer Reserve, and per- 
haps this has been proper and helpful. At the same 
time, officers were commissioned in the similar rank who 
had come up through the grades in the Reserve, had 
devoted the tremendous amount of time which active 
participation in the Fleet Reserve requires, had made 
the financial sacrifice which duty with the Fleet Re- 
serve likewise entails, and had devoted themselves 
whole-heartedly to their avocation as a Reserve officer 
of the Corps. Such a Fleet Reserve officer, assigned 
to a Fleet Reserve company or battalion might be one 
number junior to a Volunteer Reserve officer who main- 
tained his position on the lineal list, with no contribu- 
tion to the Marine Corps other than the submission 
of lessons in the correspondence courses, a requirement 
which every Fleet Marine officer, in addition to his 
active duty with the Reserve units, is likewise required 
to perform. The duty and experience of the Fleet Re- 
serve officer would be far superior in the Marine Corps 
to that of his brother officer in the Volunteer Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; yet, he would remain junior to the 
Volunteer Reserve officer and all other facts being 
equal would continue to be junior to him, This has 
resulted in inequalities in the Reserve and a mature 
prospective would seem to require a change. 

The humble opinion of the writer on this particular 
point is that the best interests of the Marine Corps 
would be served if the lineal list of seniority of officers 
in the Marine Corps Reserve were split up in each rank 
between Fleet Reserve officers and Volunteer officers 
so that the list would comprise the following as the 
lineal list of Reserve officers: 

Colonels, F.M.C.R. 
Colonels, V.M.C.R. 

Lt. Colonels, F.M.C.R. 

Lt. Colonels, V.M.C.R. 
Majors, F.M.C.R. 

Majors, V.M.C.R. 
Captains, F.M.C.R. 
Captains, V.M.C.R. 

Ist Lieutenants, F.M.C.R. 
Ist Lieuatenants, V.M.C.R. 
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2nd Lieutenants, F.M.C.R. 
2nd Lieutenants, V.M.C.R. 

The junior Fleet Reserve officer in a given rank 
would be senior to all Volunteer Reserve officers in 
that particular rank. Upon promotion to duty with 
the Fleet Reserve the officer would take position at the 
foot of the lineal list of all Fleet Reserve officers of 
that rank. If a Reserve officer, either for lack of quali- 
fications, failure to devote the time necessary or ina- 
bility to keep up with the requirements of his assign- 
ment, were transferred out of the Fleet Reserve, and 
it was considered by the Marine Corps that he was 
still an asset to the service although not in the grade 
of the Fleet Reserve, he should be assigned to the Vol- 
unteer Marine Corps in a permanent inactive status, 
until such time as he becomes qualified for promotion 
to the Fleet Reserve, or it is deemed for the best inter- 
ests of the Marine Corps that he give up his commis- 
sion. In the plan proposed, there could be no promo- 
tion in the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve itself. 

The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve would not be limited 
to officers serving with Fleet Marine Corps Reserve or- 
ganized units. The great numbers of newly commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieutenants who after three years of train- 
ing would graduate from the Platoon Leaders Class, 
would be eligible, in this plan, after the completion of 
their university course and the receipt of their academic 
degree, to a commission in the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Former officers of the Regular Marine Corps 
and others of equivalent military experience would be 


entitled under this plan to commissions in the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. All officers of the Fleet Reserve 
whether assigned to organized units or not should re- 
ceive annual training varying in extent from the 48 
drills and 15 day active duty requirement in the case 
of the organized Fleet Reserve units, to such lesser 
periods of training in the case of the casual officers as 
would be deemed best by Marine Corps Headquarters. 

Thus, a Volunteer Reserve officer would have an in- 
centive to seek promotion to the Fleet Reserve grade in 
his particular rank, since there could be no promotion 
for him so long as he remained a Volunteer officer. 
Likewise, it would give recognition to the additional 
and continuous service performed by the Fleet Reserve 
officer who should be preferred to the Volunteer Re- 
serve officer because of his continuing contributions to 
the Marine Corps. Both the Fleet and the Volunteer 
grades would continue their training in the art and 
science of warfare through the medium of correspon- 
dence courses and procure their active training with or 
without troops either through the medium of their at- 
tachment to Reserve units or at their annual training in 
the field. If appropriation warrants, Volunteer Reserve 
officers might also be assigned to training duty since 
as in every other game continued practice is essential 
towards advancement in the art. 

Another problem which has concerned the Reserve, is 
the detachment of men from the Fleet Reserve bat- 
talions to inactive status. The Marine Corps Reserve 
is divided into two classifications, i.e.—Fleet Marine 
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Corps Reserve and Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. 
Each of these in turn is divided into a series of classes. 
Class I (Fleet Reserve) and Class V (Volunteer Re- 
serve) include officers assigned either to duty with the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in the case of Class I, and 
those not attached to active organized units in the case 
of Class V. Volunteer Reserve officers are in addition 
further subdivided between general service officers, who 
are qualified for active duty with troops or aviation 
squadrons for either combat or administrative duty, 
and special service officers who are commissioned for 
certain specialized work and are not qualified by mili- 
tary training for service with troops. The remainder 
of the classes of both Fleet and Volunteer Reserve 
include enlisted men, and consist, in the case of Class 
II (further subdivided into five sub-classes (a) to (e) 
inclusive) of enlisted men who have served sixteen or 
twenty years in the Regular Service, and in the case 
of Class IV, men who enlist in the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve or who are assigned to it with their own con- 
sent. Both classes II and IV include only enlisted men 
in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. Class VI, Volun- 
teer Marine Corps Reserve, includes enlisted men in 
several categories, including Fleet Reservists of Class 
IV, who for one reason or another have been trans- 
ferred out of the Fleet Reserve battalions and into the 
inactive Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. This last 
classification includes the group as stated before which 
represents the turn-over from the Fleet Reserve units to 
the inactive Reserve. 

Where a man has been unable to perform the re- 
quired duty with the organized Reserve Unit during 
his current enlistment for business reasons, lack of 
military adaptability, change of location or other reason, 
he is transferred to the Area and assumes an inactive 
This is a problem that is peculiar to the Re- 
As a result, there has been built up in the differ- 
ent Areas a large list of inactive former members of 
the organized Reserve units. Likewise under the juris- 
diction of the Area, there are former members of the 
Regular Service, who have been transferred to the Re- 
serve. On one occasion, some years ago, when an at- 
tempt was made to locate the members of the so-called 
paper Reserve regiments (7th and 8th) for recruiting 
and assistance in the formation of new Reserve units 
the larger part of the communications were returned 
to the addressor by the Post Office authorities. These 
men, nevertheless, including both the ex-service man 
and, to a lesser degree, the Reservist transferred to 
inactive status, are of value to the Corps itself. It 
would seem to the writer that since the Reserve has 
today been divided into some nineteen Fleet units, both 
the men transferred to inactive status from a given 
unit as well as those transferred from the Regular 
Service, should be assigned to an inactive status but 
attached in that status to a given Reserve battalion. 
Thus, each Fleet Reserve battalion would have its ac- 
tive component consisting of the men and officers in 
the Fleet Reserve who form its unit, and have likewise 
attached to it, in the form of an inactive list, men who 
have been transferred from the battalion for one rea- 
son or another, and in addition, ex-service men of the 
Regulars residing in the Area in which the Fleet Re- 


status. 
serve. 





serve Battalion is located. Since Fleet Reserve bat- 
talions report directly to Washington, this would elimi- 
nate completely the intervention of the Area authority 
for the Reserve, and the entire Reserve strength would 
be divided into Fleet battalions consisting of the active 
unit and an inactive list, with which the Fleet Reserve 
Battalion Commander might, by reason of his command 
and location in the Area, be in fairly close contact. It 
is obvious that the contact between the Fleet Reserve 
Battalion Commander and the inactive list could be 
helpful in many ways, and would also consitute a local 
rallying post for the inactive list at any time.* 

Work in the correspondence courses has been re- 
quired as part of the training of Reserve officers. This 
work is beneficial and desirable, yet because of the con- 
siderable time devoted by Battalion Commanders to 
the training of their respective battalions it has been 
found onerous by some. Reserve officers should be re- 
quired to take courses since it is the only available 
method under which the academic art and technique 
of the profession can be instilled in the Reserve. It 
has been suggested that an officers’ school be estab- 
lished in each battalion under the supervision of the 
Inspector-Instructor. This is not practicable since the 
Reserve officers of a battalion are in different grades 
of advancement in instruction, and it would require a 
series of classes within the school in accordance with 
the grades of the several officers. A junior officers’ 
class in elementary tactics requires just as much in- 
struction as one in advanced technique and landing 
force strategy for the senior officers, and if such a 
school were established it would supersede and _ re- 
quire the elimination of the correspondence courses, 
since unless this was so, double the work would be in- 





*Since dictating this memorandum and on 2 August, 1937, 
the Marine Corps has reorganized the Reserve areas into 
Reserve districts and has created seventeen Reserve districts 
covering all of the United States as well as the Canal Zone, 
Hawaiian Islands and Philippine Islands into which have been 
transferred all Class II Reservists, the group representing 
the sixteen and twenty-year men, and the Volunteer Reserve, 
(with the exception of Class V, which will be further classi- 
fied) into four units consisting of the following: 


(a) PLATOON LEADERS UNIT: All members of Pla- 
toon Leaders Classes. 

(b) AVIATION UNIT: All personnel classified for duty 
with aeronautical organizations. 

(c) LIMITED SERVICE UNIT: Class IV personnel trans- 
ferred from the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve before 
completing a full enlistment therein; and Class VI 
(c) Reservists. 

(d) GENERAL SERVICE UNIT: Class II Reservists, 


pending their reclassification and assignment by this 
Headquarters; Class IV personnel transferred from the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who have completed a 
full enlistment therein; and men who enlist in Class 
VI, upon discharge from the Marine Corps. 

This reorganization follows the general theory expressed in 
this article, creating smaller Reserve districts than hereto- 
fore. The writer, however, contends that this move, while 
well advised and a distinct improvement on the present or- 
ganization, could be vastly more useful if the Reserve districts 
were further broken up into the areas of the seventeen Fleet 
Reserve battalions. This move would not only be of con- 
siderable help to the Fleet Reserve Battalion commander in 
connection with recruiting, and all of the benefits that come 
from contact with ex-regulars, but in addition would draw 
the Fleet Reserve battalions much closer to the Regular serv- 
ice since the Fleet Reserve Battalion commander in his su- 
pervision of and contact with the inactive list would be per- 
forming duties which have been for vears performed by 
regular officers as a function of the Regular service. 
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volved. Likewise, officers’ schools in a Fleet battalion 
would require not only the class work but preparation 
in advance of class, and further time for this reason 
would thus be required. The writer’s suggestion with 
regard to correspondence courses is the following: 
1—Correspondence work should be required of all Re- 
serve officers. 
2—In the case of fleet officers, one lesson a month 
should be the minimum requirement. If sub- 
courses are organized in lessons of six each this 
would mean in four years the completion of a 
minimum of eight sub-courses, or practically an 
entire course. During this period the course nec- 
essary for promotion might be completed. 
3—In the case of a volunteer officer, the requirement 
regarding instruction should be increased, to a 
minimum of two or three lessons a month, with 
special work assigned them to take the place, to 
whatever extent possible, of training with troops. 


Consideration will undoubtedly be given by Fleet 
Marine Corps Headquarters to the future of the Re- 
serve officers in the higher ranks. With the formation 
of Fleet Reserve battalions and the assignment of field 
officers to important positions, the question naturally 
arises as to the future of the large number of cap- 
tains, majors and lieutenant colonels in the Reserve. 
These officers, who have had many years of service and 
who have looked towards a future in the Reserve, have 
had before them at all times the thought that oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for increased service and, thus 
increased value to the Marine Corps as the years go by. 
When an officer has reached the position of a Battalion 
Commander in the Reserve and has spent years in pre- 
paring himself, as have the officers in the lower grades 
of the Regular Service, for higher opportunities it 
would be manifestly unfair to preclude them from 
further service. Some of our Reserve officers have com- 
manded battalions or larger units for many years. 
What future can there be for these men whe have 
performed faithful and efficient service and who are 
available and eligible for selection to higher posts or 
greater responsibilities, if they are met by a policy or 
departmental rule of thumb that they have finished 
their job with the Reserve upon reaching the grade 
of Battalion Commander? The tie that has bound the 
Reserve officers to the Marine Corps is the love of the 
Corps itself, and the opportunity for service in it. 
From the date of their earliest commissions, during 
the Reserve’s formative years, while overcoming the 
difficulties and birth pains of the Reserve, and at the 
same time making the financial sacrifice required of a 
Reserve officer on Fleet Reserve duty, there was im- 
bedded in the consciousness of the Reserve officer the 
fundamental belief that if he served well and faithfully 
there would be opportunity for service with additional 
responsibility and the promotion in rank that comes 
with it. The young men receiving their commissions 
as second lieutenants today do not take it with the 
proviso that their services will be limited to the com- 
mand of a battalion. They assume that there is implied 
in the President’s appointment, that opportunity for ad- 
vancement in the service which is part and parcel of 
every military establishment in the world. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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National Carbon Company, Inc. manufactures 
lighting carbons of unsurpassed quality for 
every use to which the carbon arc is applied. 


Searchlight Carbons for both High and Low Inten- 
sity Searchlights. These provide the powerful, pene- 
trating beams of light necessary for long range vision 
and favored for floodlighting of landing fields. 
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WHAT ABOUT OUR FAR EAST POLICY? 





Chairman: 

In these days it is so easy for us to form our opinions 
on the basis of congenial views we hear and read. It 
seems to me more necessary than ever before that we 
realize that we are, everyone of us, citizens of a de- 
mocracy of a hundred and thirty million people, and 
that our welfare is definitely linked with the welfare 
of all. It is only through the miracle of radio that we 
can consider our common problems simultaneously in 
the spirit of the old New England town meeting. Pic- 
ture yourselves tonight then as part of an audience of 
four or five million people in communities and on farms 
throughout the nation, concentrating your attention on 
America’s relation to the present conflict in the Far East. 
Will we be drawn into it? Should we be drawn into 
it? Just what does it mean to us? With democracy 
at work on this scale, we cannot fail to succeed. As we 
begin our third season, I want to express on behalf of 
the League for Political Education our deep appreciation 
to the National Broadcasting Company for their co- 
Operation in making these meetings possible by paying 
the expenses of the broadcasts and furnishing the facili- 
ties of a great network of stations from coast to coast. 

Now, before I introduce the speakers, let me read 
a telegram we received this morning. It is from Hyde 
Park, New York. I quote: 

“In just such measure as ‘America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air’ carries on in the tradition and spirit of the old- 
fashioned town meeting will it serve the purpose of real 
democracy. We cannot have too many forums for the 
free and untrammeled expression of public opinion and 
I hope the discussions about to be undertaken will be 
constructive and enlightening to all who listen to them. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
Chairman: ; 

We thank you, Mr. President. I am pleased to pre- 
sent at this time our First Speaker, who will give us 
the Japanese view. 

First Speaker: 

In this pathetic warfare in the East, I do not think 
we are witnessing any wicked, carefully organized and 
premeditated imperialistic attack by one nation upon 
another. That’s only an easy simplification of the issue. 
What we are witnessing is a normal, human mass move- 
ment of two peoples against each other, such as has 
taken place a thousand times in history all over the 
world. It comes, among other things, from armament 
and counter-armament, from fear and counter-fear, from 
ambition and counter-ambition, and from resentment and 
counter-resentment. On the part of the Japanese people 
as a whole it is far more an action of anxiety—anxiety 
for the future—than of hope of profits from conquests. 
In fact, I think there are going to be no profits but only 
losses for the Japanese. 

No Japanese militarists could have put this business 
over on their people unless those people had real anxiety 
for the future. The State is too advanced and too civil- 


ized, the people are too individualistic and too demo- 
cratic. The Japanese people are in normal times one 
of the most democratic in the world—though in times 
of war they become temporarily subjected to govern- 
mental control, just as all other peoples do, even the 
British and even Americans. 

Let me give you a comparative illustration that may 
be illuminating. Suppose the American people, virile 
and progressive as we are, inhabited only the West In- 
dian Islands, while the continent of North America was 
occupied by Russians and South America by Chinese— 
both of whom had been going, for the past twenty or 
more years, through the throes of terrible revolutions, 
which have cost each of those nations tens of millions of 
lives, and both of whom denounced us islanders as capi- 
talists or imperialists. If I know my American people 
rightly, we would have done just what the Japanese did 
in Manchuria in 1931; we would have taken the excuse of 
bad government in Mexico to drive a wedge, a buffer 
state, in between the Chinese and the Russians. And 
then the fat would have been in the fire; we wculd have 
had a war with one or the other within six years—just 
as the Japanese are having today with China. 

Besides their anxiety regarding a future Russia and 
China the Japanese have a resentment against Great 
Britain and the United States. Why should Great Britain 
hold the dominant foreign position in China, controlling 
the Chinese customs and the metropolitan Treaty Port 
of Shanghai—as they have done for more than half a 
century? What, except the right of previous conquest, 
gives them the present right of dominant position in 
what is to them, the British, the distant East of Asia? 
You remember that a hundred years ago the British 
fought a war with China for the right to sell foreign 
opium to the Chinese people and that for seventy years 
or more they traded in this product freely. Several of 
the great fortunes which the British government is now 
looking to defend in Shanghai were amassed through 
this profitable opium traffic. 

Why should Russia have the right to dominate the 
entire north of Asia (which is conquered territory as 
large as North America) and to be extending today her 
economic control over western sections of the Chinese 
Empire? Why should the French and the British domi- 
nate or control vast areas of southern Asia, parts of 
which they took from China? 

You also know that the United States, forty years ago, 
followed the example of the imperialistic Powers of 
Europe and acquired a chain of islands extending across 
the Pacific Ocean—the Hawaiian Group, Midway, Guam, 
Wake and the Philippines. But I doubt if you realize 
this, that together these American acquisitions extending 
across the Pacific Ocean are larger in territorial area 
than the islands of Japan proper, on which seventy mil- 
lion people are crowded. Japan proper is approximately 
the size of only one of our forty-eight states, that of 
California. And in recent years there have been notable 
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cases of Englishmen and Americans encouraging the 
Chinese in hostility to the Japanese. 

But, it is argued, all these acquisitions were accom- 
plished before the memorable year 1919, when, at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, all the Allies agreed by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, that conquests should 
end. Even Japan signed the pledge—though the United 
States did not. At the same time, however—in fact, by 
the very same document, the Treaty of Versailles—Great 
Britain and France divided up between them the great 
bulk of the colonies taken in the War from the Germans. 
And what would Great Britain or France give up now 
tor the sake of peace? Would Great Britain give back 
the smallest of the colonies she took from Germany? 
Would France give Italy the smallest that she acquired ? 
Would Great Britain give Japan Hongkong, or France 
a part of Indo-China, both of which they took from 
China? On the contrary, all three are holding what they 
have by military force. 

It seems to the Japanése that the Western Powers as- 
sume a moral superiority over Asiatic peoples. They 
assume that they had the right to retain territory in 
that part of Asia which is remotest from them. Yet 
they deny to the Japanese, the one great Asiatic people 
who have risen to the condition of a modern state, the 
right to annex territories or to dominate situations that 
are very near to them. 

This attitude the Japanese resent and will no longer 
tolerate. Nothing short of armed intervention will now 
stop them on the course upon which their armies are set. 


They have made up their minds to fight out at the pres- 
ent time the whole complex issue of the menace of Chi- 
nese and Russian armament—the potential menace—and 
the issue of whether the English-speaking Powers are 
longer to interfere with them in their sphere of the 
world. The die is cast and they are ready to take the 
consequences, whatever those consequences may be. 

My opinion is that the Japanese will kill fewer Chinese 
in the next twenty years than the Chinese war lords have 
killed in the past twenty. My estimate of the number of 
deaths which the internecine conflicts for power inside 
of China have brought about since the Republic was 
proclaimed, by slaughter and by famine, is from fifty to 
sixty millions. I repeat the number lest you think I 
have made a mistake—from fifty to sixty millions. The 
Japanese are capable of organization, and if they suc- 
ceed by their present undertaking in establishing a mea- 
sure of law and order in China, it is probable that they 
will save the lives of that many Chinese in an equal 
number of years. Wherever they have gone, into For- 
mosa, Korea, or Manchuria, they have given the native 
people a better government than they had ever known 
before. 

Western nations cannot interfere in the Orient with- 
out consequences, bad as well as good, and this nation 
of ours has enough problems to solve at home without 
undertaking crusades across either of the oceans. We 
could accomplish no good for China, except by inter- 
fering there ourselves to terminate her perennial wars, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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GENERAL MATTHEWS RETIRES 











® Time and tide wait for no man, so the saying runs. 
Unfortunately for the Corps, time has ticked away the 
active service years of one of our most admired and effi- 
cient officers. From the mountains of Tennessee in Lou- 
con County, nearly thirty-eight years ago came Hugh 
Matthews to try the Marine Corps as a Career. It was a 
lucky day for the Marines! During his long service he 
has always crusaded for economy and well has he accom- 
plished it, too; but only after many hours of planning 
above and beyond the usual call of duty. 

His record overseas is history that would do proud to 
any man’s family, country and Corps. 

Coupled with his devotion to duty he has gained a repu- 
tation among his club associates as a wise counselor and 


a friend in time of emergency. 

Long service has given him an envious reputation as 
an administrator of fiscal matters and supply affairs which 
has been heralded on both sides of the Atlantic; and it is 
this fine standing plus his sterling qualities that have won 








Brigadier General Hugh Matthews 





for him the confidence of the Members of Congress to 
whom we appeal annually for our professional liveli- 
hood. The benefits derived by the Corps through his 
loyalty and energy cannot be measured except by memo- 
ries of those who have had the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with his daily record of accomplishments. 

Certainly it would never come from his lips! 

He is retiring to enjoy a well earned rest, but he leaves 
monuments behind him that will go down in the history 
of the affairs of the Corps, as real achievements. His 
untiring efforts for efficiency place him in the front 
ranks of those who have tried to make our Corps a bet- 
ter place to serve and live. 


RETIREMENT ORDER 
HEADQUARTERS, U. S. MARINE Corps, WASHINGTON 
12 November, 1937. 


From: The Major General Commandant. 

To: Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster, U S. Marine Corps, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Retirement. 


1. Your request for retirement after the completion of 
thirty years’ service was referred to the President of the 
United States, who, on 30 October, 1937, approved it and 
directed that you be placed on the retired list on 1 De- 
cember, 1937. 

2. Accordingly, on 1 December, 1937, you will be trans- 
ferred to the retired list of officers of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, in conformity with the provisions of U S. Code, 
Title 34, Section 383. On that date you will stand de- 
tached from Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D C., and from all active duty and will proceed to your 
home, reporting your arrival and address to this office. 
All travel will be completed within one year after date of 
detachment. 

3. During the Spanish-American War you served as a 
Sergeant with Company “B,” Fourth Tennessee Infantry 
Volunteers. You entered the Marine Corps as a Second 
Lieutenant on 3 March, 1900, and thus began a long and 
distinguished career in the Corps which culminated in 
your appointment as The Quartermaster on 26 December, 
1929, to which office you were reappointed by the Presi- 
dent four vears later. During the World War, you served 
with distinction:as G-1 of the Second Division, A.E.F., 
and in recognition of your services were awarded the 
Army Distinguished Service Medal, the Navy Cross, the 
French Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre, and were 
three times cited in General Orders of the Second Divi- 
sion. Your administration of the affairs of the Quarter- 
master’s Department during your eight years as its head 
has been marked by outstanding ability and whole-hearted 
devotion to the best interests of the Corps and the Gov- 
ernment. I view your separation from the active list with 
a keen sense of loss, both personal and official. 

4. The travel herein enjoined is necessary in the public 
service. 

T. Hotcomer. 
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COLONEL SETH 
WILLIAMS PROMOTED 


@ After nearly thirty-five years of serving here and there 
Colonel Seth Williams was chosen to head the department 
in which he has specialized for virtually his entire service 
career. 

Massachusetts can claim him but Vermont was responsi- 
ble for his education as a Civil Engineer. 

The Marine Corps uniform was nct his first military 
garb for he has been a noncommissioned officer in the 
Green Mountain State troops. 

Coming from that section of our country, he naturally 
is frugal. In fact, that idea has been his slogan. 

His service in the Philippines, China, Panama and 
Guam is marked with achievements representing industry 
and devotion to his profession. His duty as Regimental 
Quartermaster of the Eleventh Regiment in France 
brought praise from his higher ups, including the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He labored long and diligently as our 
representative on the War Industries Board. 

He received a Distinguished Service Medal from the 
President of Haiti. 

Thus it can be seen that it is natural that he should 
be picked as our next Quartermaster General. —Ep. 

















Brigadier-General Seth Williams, U. S. Marine Corps, 
The Quartermaster 
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WHAT ABOUT OUR FAR EAST POLICY? 


(Continued from page 41) 


floods, droughts and consequent famines—-and we won't 
undertake that colossal mission. 

I hate to disagree with several of my splendid friends 
who advocate American participation in what is called 
“collective security,” for they are seeking just what I 
am, peace and the greatest good for the greatest number 
of human beings. But I think that that objective can 
best be served, not by the United States joining hands 
with the British Empire—for that is what collective 
security in the last analysis means—but by maintaining 
this large and secure country which is ours, most for- 
tunately separated by two wide oceans from a pathcti- 
cally distracted and disordered world, as the one great 
nucleus of peace and human welfare. 

Chairman: 

Thank you, sir. Now another American, one who has 
just returned from the Orient, will tell you what the 
situation looks like from the Chinese point of view. 
Second Speaker: 

Reduced to essentials, the war in the Far East is 
simple. It is an old-fashioned war of conquest and the 
latest phase of an old struggle. Japan wanted to con- 
quer China; China did not want to be conquered. One 
or the other had to yield, or they had to fight. Japan 
refused to give up its ambition to rule the Far East; 
China refused to submit to alien rule, so they are fight- 
ing. All the other controversies and incidents that led 
up to the clash on July 7, all the arguments in self- 
justification raised by the Japanese since then, are ex- 
traneous or subordinate. It was a clear-cut issue: China 
a Japanese colony or not. Strictly speaking, Japan want- 
ed only control of five provinces in North China, but 
that was for practical purposes the control of all China. 
And when the Japanese proceeded last summer to fore- 
close on those provinces the Chinese struck back. In 
self-preservation they had no choice. Any other race 
would have done likewise. But the war was on. 

It was a direct issue and not a new one. Japan is not 
the first to try to conquer China. It is only the latest. 
It differs from those that preceded it, namely the great 
white Powers, first in that it is trying more desperately 
and has come nearer succeeding and, second, in that it 
is making the attempt when China is strong enough to 
resist. In the old days China would have had to submit. 
It was helpless. Now it has the nucleus of a modern 
army, some modern armament and most of all a national 
consciousness. It is willing to fight and it can; and it 
is fighting, with a degree of effectiveness that is surpris- 
ing none more than the Japanese. 

Had the Japanese foreseen that they were embarking 
on a major war, they might not have plunged in so reck- 
lessly. The fact is beginning to dawn on them, but now 
it is too late. Now no compromise is possible, none that 
can be reached between Japan and China, none than can 
be induced from without or imposed from without. A 
Nine-Power conference opened yesterday in Brussels. It 
might as well not have met. It can plead with Japan; 


it can deliver judgment against Japan; it can condemn 
Japan. 


But it cannot stop the war unless it intervenes 








to stop Japan—in plain words, send an armed force to 
stop Japan. 

The only mediation now feasible is one that will give 
Japan what it wants or prevent Japan from getting what 
it wants. That is to say: compel China to submit to 
Japan or compel Japan to evacuate China. The first can 
be done only by helping the Japanese army to clear out 
the Chinese troops ; the second can be done only by help- 
ing the Chinese evict the Japanese army from Chinese 
territory. The first no nation wants to do; the second, 
no nation or combination of nations can do without an 
army and navy equal to Japan’s. Regrettable or not, the 
fact is that Japan will be moved by nothing less than 
force greater than its own, Chinese force or the force of 
one or more nations of the West—Soviet Russia, the 
United States, Great Britain, France or all combined. 
Any discussion of war in the Far East, any international 
attempt to deal with the war, which does not proceed 
from that as a fixed point, is illusory, self-deceiving, 
futile and perhaps dangerous. 

And force means physical force, military force, armies 
and navies. Economic sanctions is a captivating phrase 
but in 1937 only a phrase. An international boycott is 
inconceivable: it goes without saying that certain na- 
tions would abstain. A partial boycott would handicap 
Japan but not stop it in any measurable period. It would 
make an ultimate Chinese victory more likely by con- 
tributing to the exhaustion of Japan before China is 
entirely crushed. It would not stop the war; it would 
only shorten the war and make more likely a conclusion 
favorable to China and therefore preferable to ourselves. 

By so much it would make more likely, if not in- 
evitable, the entanglement in the war of the nations 
imposing the boycott. Given the explosive situation 
already existing in Shanghai—several British soldiers 
have already been killed by Japanese bullets and Ameri- 
can marines involved in dangerous episodes with the 
Japanese—under the most favorable circumstances it will 
be a matter of luck if a serious collision can be avoided. 
With the resentment produced by a boycott, the penal- 
izing effect of which is as apparent to the Japanese as to 
the rest of us, not even a miracle can prevent a collision. 
Japanese tanks will not withhold their fire from the Brit- 
ish ranks that hold them up as they still do; the Japanese 
command will not withdraw on the demand of the Ameri- 
can admiral in command on the Whangpoo as they have 
in the last few days. The Japanese will let go at either or 
both. And then we shall be at war whether we want to 
or not. A boycott of the only kind now feasible, that is, 
Anglo-American boycott, dubiously effective at the best, 
would under the existing circumstances be only a pre- 
lude to war. And if we are resolved on war to stop 
Japan or willing to go to war to stop Japan, there is no 
use wasting time on preliminaries. Then send the navy 
at once. The American navy, that is; for plainly Eng- 
land and France have their own troubles in the Mediter- 
ranean. An American war, then, with the blessing of 
the British and French governments and three British 
and French gunboats. 

War would serve the purpose of eliminating Japan 
from the struggle of Far Eastern politics. Plainly, if 
there is to be peace anywhere in the world, a halt must 
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be called ultimately on the Japanese army. But in and 
of itself it would not assure permanent peace in the Far 
East. More than the elimination of Japan is essential 
to that. The conditions that produced this war would 
remain. They would produce other wars, as they have 
produced this one. 

There will be peace in the Far East if and when some 
one nation has conclusively conquered China or all na- 
tions have given up any hope or intention of doing so. 
The first is not very likely in our times, for China has 
been galvanized to national consciousness and has ac- 
quired the technical capacity to produce modern arma- 
ment. The second is the only real security. But an 
effective Chinese independence can be attained by China 
alone—fighting for itself, as it now is, unbeholden to any 
strong nation later to present a bill for services ren- 
dered, its willingness 1nd capacity to safeguard its own 
existence conclusively demonstrated. Thus and thus 
alone can be ended the hundred-year-old struggle in the 
Far East, out of which wars have come in the past, out 
of which more wars will come unless it is ended. There 
will be peace in the Far East when China is strong 
enough to crack the knuckles of any hand that reaches 
out to grasp—and only then. 

Even from the point of view of China’s self-interest, it 
is better that it be left to fight its own battle now. If 
China is freed from Japan by the help of others, the 
immediate cost in human life may be less; but the strug- 


gle will probably have to be repeated and in the long 
run a larger price paid in national suffering. If China 
succeeds now by its own efforts, it may be able to count 
on immunity in the future. 

And success is not impossible. It will be a long war, 
a cruel war, a ghoulish war, a war of human attrition 
against economic attrition, a guerilla war with the 
strength of unaided bodies opposed to the resourceful- 
ness of modern, mechanized armament, of science put to 
the service of efficient killing; but a war also in which 
time marches on the side of China and the inexorable 
working of economic forces is its ally. For while the 
economic weakness of Japan is exaggerated by those 
who seek the easy way out through self-generated illu- 
sions, Japan is vulnerably weak none the less. If China 
holds out long enough, if it can force Japan to maintain 
an army of 250,000 men on Chinese territory, continually 
harassed by small, mobile Chinese bands, then Japan may 
win on Chinese battlefields and lose at home. Then Japa- 
nese army generals will bark commands on the Yellow 
River and Chinese peasants cower under air bombs; but 
general bankruptcy in Japan will dictate the peace that 
silences army generals effectively and once for all. Great- 
er suffering immediately perhaps; but on balance over 
twenty years less. For the only alternative to the war 
that is now is a war that embraces most of the rest of 
the world. And the only assurance of peace in the East 
now or any other time is a China left alone to go its 
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own way, to work out its own salvation by its own efforts. 
Chairman: 

Thank you, Sir. And now may I present one who will 
explain the neutrality point of view. 

Third Speaker: 

The moderate neutrality point of view. 

We are again faced with the necessity of considering 
American foreign policy in its application to a very con- 
crete situation. Until recently it was generally believed 
that the United States was committed to the policy of 
neurality in foreign wars. But on October 5 we were 
advised that “a reign of terror and lawlessness” prevails 
in the world, that if it is permitted to continue our entire 
civilization will be lost, that our Western Hemisphere is 
in danger of destruction, and that “the peace-loving na- 
tions must make a concerted effort in opposition to those 
violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane in- 
stincts which today are creating a state of international 
anarchy and instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality.” We were told that 
the “moral consciousness of the world” must be “aroused 
to the cardinal necessity of honoring the sanctity of 
treaties, of respecting the rights and liberties of others, 
and of putting an end to acts of international aggres- 
sion.” A “quarantine” was called for; the law-abiding 
90 per cent “must find some way to make their will 
prevail.” 

With the righteous emotions which aroused these sen- 
timents we have no cause to quarrel. The world is truly 
in a lamentable state. Yet the heart sinks at the prospect 
which the appeal opens before us. 

The European world was not brought to its present 
pass by nature or accident. What we see before us is 
the cumulative effect of twenty years of extraordinary 
mismanagement of human affairs. What we see in Asia 
is the result of decades of political restlessness, growing 
out of deep-seated causes which defy regimentation 
within the framework of any legal documents, however 
divinely inspired. History does not evolve from cove- 
nants. The biological, psychological, demographic and 
social forces which move masses of people cannot be con- 
trolled by such instruments as the Covenant of the 
lLeague of Nations, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or even the 
Nine-Power Treaty. To assume that they can, is to mis- 
understand the world we live in. Change is the very es- 
sence of life. And while since 1935 we have heard much 
of “peaceful change,” this has come only when forceful 
change seemed unavoidable. 

It seems strange that a twentieth century world should 
have misread history so profoundly as to suppose that 
the political arrangement of 1919 could be crystallized. 
A system was set up at Versailles by which any revolter 
against the status quo was to be denounced as a legal and 
moral pariah, and the rest of the world was to combine 
to crush him by starvation or otherwise. To this day, 
there are those in high places who believe in this fantasy, 
notwithstanding its demonstrated failures and unhappy 
consequences. 

Let me illustrate the unwisdom of the system of coerc- 
ing aggressors which we are now invited to follow. In 
1935, it was begun by that famous “peace ballot” of some 
eleven million in England who spurred the Baldwin Gov- 
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ernment into the adoption of sanctions against Italy. 
Those good people really thought they were voting for 
peace. When the Hoare-Laval Agreement—which was 
to give Mussolini a small part of Ethiopia and economic 
influence in the eastern half—was proposed, the alleged 
peace-lovers would have none of it. So Hoare was forced 
out of office, the Ethiopian War had to go on, thousands 
more had to be killed, the poor Negus had to give up 
his kingdom, Ethiopia was destroyed, the League was 
made ridiculous by having to refuse Ethiopia a seat, 
England had to retreat in humiliation and her people 
have been plunged into a rearmament program which 
hardly promises a constructive solution. This is what 
good intentions, unimplemented by wisdom, can accom- 
plish. It should be a warning to the American people. 

In the Neutrality Act of 1937 the Congress did what it 
could to discountenance the whole theory of “enforcing 
peace” by sanctions, a theory which can only incite na- 
tions to autarchy and conquest. The Act was the cul- 
mination of a long legislative struggle carried on since 
1932. Throughout that period sanctionists had endeav- 
ored to secure discretion for the President in the use of 
embargoes against foreign countries, not, as I fear, to 
protect American neutrality, but on the contrary, to take 
part in combined efforts to suppress a unilaterally de- 
clared “aggressor.” This was the burden of the Norman 
Davis Commitment of May, 1933, which promised as a 
condition of substantial disarmament, not to interfere 
with League sanctions, if the United States agreed with 
the League as to who was the aggressor. Now, without 
disarmament, we seem willing to lead the posse comitatus 
against Japan. 

To the sanctionist school of thought, neutrality is 
anathema. They hold that neutrality is cowardly and 
immoral. We are told that we must cooperate to make 
the world safe for the “peace-loving” nations, which in 
practice can only mean that we must help some coun- 
tries make war on other countries they happen to dislike. 

Neutrality down to 1917 was deemed a boon to the 
human race. But the fact that so many seem now to be- 
lieve that combined force against an aggressor is a better 
device indicates the current confusion and the danger 
which threaten us. This country was founded by men 
who knew the beneficent purposes of neutrality. Not 
isolation, but common sense inspires it. The idea that 
by intervening in foreign wars you can improve your 
own country or the world was born only after 1914. The 
orgy of destruction which then began did serious things 
to the minds of men. Reason took a long vacation, which 
isn’t over yet. Instead, organized coercion and a threat 
of hostilities were invented as a contrivance to perpetuate 
the status quo. 

In spite of the insistence of Congress and the country 
on absolute neutrality, we have now been informed that 
neutrality is no protection to us, but that we must help 
to “quarantine” several “aggressor” nations. And al- 
though the country has repudiated the League of Na- 
tions, we are now, I fear, taking the lead at Brussels at 
what is in effect a League conference to do something 
about the latest “aggressors” in China and perhaps in 
Europe also. 

The alleged legal justification for this new effort at in- 


tervention in foreign wars is the alleged violation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty, the League Covenant, and the Kel- 
logg Pact. Even in 1932 when the United States under- 
took to stop Japan in Manchuria, the Nine-Power Treaty 
was not invoked. In that attempt to coerce Japan, Brit- 
ain decided to remain neutral. The recent simultaneous 
denunciations in Geneva and Washington may indicate 
that British interests are now in greater jeopardy. It is 
a pity that American eagerness to undertake missionary 
work abroad is so largely controlled by the desires or 
self-restraint of others. But to consider the Nine-Power 
Treaty or its alleged violation a cause for hostilities is 
to err badly. Political treaties of that kind are rarely 
anything but modi vivendi and cannot be expected to sur- 
vive the particular conditions which gave them birth. 
The Nine-Power Treaty was based on a condition con- 
trary to fact—the assumed unimpaired sovereignty and 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. Not 
for a hundred years has there been any such thing. Many 
of the Western Powers had a large share in its disap- 
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pearance. To threaten hostilities on such an issue seems 
almost frivolous. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations is a docu- 
ment to which the United States is not a party. The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact is a self-denying ordinance empty 
of meaning. All the life was taken out of it by the 
British and French reservations or qualifications, which 
all the signatories accepted. Among these is the plea of 
self-defense, of which each country is the exclusive and 
unreviewable judge. Japan has made the plea of self- 
defense, and whether credible or not, that ends all legal 
discussion of the Pact. 

Thus, a legal foundation for intervention is lacking. 
There remains then only the political ground. But how- 
ever discouraging the state of Europe and Asia, however 
much we may deplore Japan’s activities and pity the 
Chinese, the supposition that we could improve condi- 
tions by inviting hostilities with Japan seems extraor- 
dinary. We could easily plunge all Asia into the chaos 
which now characterizes China. While withdrawing from 
the Philippines, we yet seem willing to risk becoming 
bogged in northern Asia. And we might never be able 
to pull out. We threw away blood and treasure on a 
European adventure and now seem threatened with a 
similar prospect in Asia. Who can make sense out of 
that? If Brussels should result in a fiasco, as it seems 
possible, in what way will the chagrin be expressed? If 
left alone, the Chinese situation will eventually work it- 
self out. China must save China. Japan has internal 
weaknesses which check its powers of expansion. If the 
Japanese are not embittered by the foreign intervention, 
thy will probably make terms with the West. If inter- 
vention is insisted upon no one can predict the outcome, 
but it is safe to say that it will hardly be beneficial to 
the western world. If non-intervention is sound in Spain, 
it is infinitely more so in Asia. 

Chairman: 

Our last speaker is one who will present his view- 
point on this all-important question of what should be 
our policy in the Far East. 

Fourth Speaker: 

Having listened to three admirable statements, it may 
be well to remind ourselves at this stage in our discus- 
sion that we are concerned here tonight with only one— 
though outstandingly important—issue: What should be 
the policy of the United States in the Far East? The 
answers to this question given by the preceding speakers 
have been very different in form, but amount to the same 
thing in substance. One speaker, whom we still honor 
for his courage as a journalist in the Far East at the 
time of Japan’s notorious Twenty-One Demands on 
China, would have the Unifed States remain silent about 
Japan’s present aggression. He argues that because 
Great Britain and other Western Powers have in the 
past despoiled China and have not yet made full repara- 
tion, Japan’s spoliation today should be forgiven. In 
short, he considers that two wrongs make a right, and 
that the United States has therefore no just grounds for 
protest. 

One speaker, with profound understanding of Far 
Eastern problems, has minced no words in his charac- 
terization of the present invasion of China. He seems to 
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feel, however, that nothing effective will be done by the 
Western Powers to check Japan because nothing effective 
has been done, and that therefore the United States 
should keep hands off. The third speaker, one of our 
ablest students and expounders of international law, 
skeptical of all the post-war endeavors to develop the 
system of collective security, would have our country 
adopt in the Far East a program based on the pre-war 
principles of neutrality. He, too, though for reasons very 
different from those expressed by the first speaker and 
the second speaker, would have our Government remain 
aloof. 

Our Government’s program in the present crisis was 
hinted at recently by Mr. Norman Davis in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his address at the first session of the 
Brussels conference: 

“We come to this conference with no commitments ex- 
cept those to treaty provisions and to principles which 
the Government of the United States has repeatedly and 
emphatically affirmed. The Government of the United 
States is prepared to share in common efforts to devise, 
within the scope of these treaty provisions and principles, 
a means of finding a pacific solution which will provide 
for terminating hostilities in the Far East and for re- 
storing peace in that area.” 

Let us examine briefly that statement. What are the 
“treaty provisions” and the “principles” which the United 
States has “repeatedly and emphatically affirmed”? Most 
of these are embodied in the terms of the Nine-Power 
Treaty, signed at the Washington Conference in 1921. 
Therein all the Powers concerned in the Far East solemn- 
ly pledged themselves: 

“1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

“2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government. 

“3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal op- 
portunity for the commerce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China. 

“4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friend- 
ly States and from countenancing action inimical to the 
security of such States.” 

This was indeed, as former Secretary of State Stimson 
has characterized it, “one of the most admirable and far- 
sighted treaties in the history of modern civilization.” 
It internationalized the traditional American policy in 
the Far East. When it was signed, the United States and 
Great Britain, on the assumption that Japan would in 
good faith live up to its promises not to interfere in 
China, undertook to reduce their navies and agreed not 
to enlarge their fortifications in the Western Pacific. 
With the conclusion of that treaty it was thought that 
the foundations for peace in the area which it covered 
had been laid. But Japan has not kept its part of the 
compact. Through its recent actions, in gross violation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty pledges, it jeopardizes the 
very existence of China as an independent Power. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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THE GORGET 


(Continued from page 15) 


good, and to drive away and destroy all sorts of 
wickedness. 

“My son. You must also report to me everything that 
passes in the village. 

“T recommend you to listen to the Black Gowns when- 
ever they will speak to you of prayer, and to do all 
that they tell you on this subject. 

“Hark ye, young men of Gayengouiraygoa’s family; 
acknowledge him as your Chief; respect in him the 
authority I have just placed in his hands; hear his 
voice and obey him in everything that he will com- 
mand you for the good of the King’s service.” 

In the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, New York, is a silver gorget inscribed “Danyel 
Cryn, 1755.” It came from a burial mound in North 
Carolina and bears the touch mark of Barent Ten Eyck, 
who supplied Sir William Johnson with silver trinkets for 
the Iroquois, during the French and Indian wars, 

On February 26, 1756, Sir William made an address 
to the Ganuskago Indians, part of which reads as follows: 
“I have a great regard for your castle and as a proof of 
it, I present you with these goods, giving them at the same 
time a handsome present, and three silver gorgets to three 
of the principal warriors; viz., Tarrawarriacks, Ta’-hum’- 
nun-sera-weard and Kindarunty who was the chief.” 

On July 12, 1756, at a great Council at Fort Johnson, 
Sir William “Gave a belt and put Medals round the necks 
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of the Shawanese and Delaware chiefs, and also to the 
chief Sachem of the River Indians accompanied with the 
usual exhortation, also gave silver gorgets to some of their 
head Warriors.” 

Shortly afterwards, the Indian agents were authorized 
by the British Government to create “Gorget Captains.” 
The famous “Thayendanegea,” better known as Joseph 
Brant, was one of these Gorget Captains. He was painted 
in London in 1770 by Romney wearing his gorget. 

In 1757, the “Friendly Association for Regaining and 
Preserving Peace with the Indians by Pacific Measures” 
had Joseph Richardson strike off a number of medals 
with the bust of George II on the obverse and on the 
reverse an Indian preparing to smoke the Pipe of Peace. 
At the same time he made some silver gorgets with the 
same design. 

October 20, 1758, Adjutant Malartic of the French 
Army notes as follows: “News from Niagara and Fort 
Frontenac. It appears, that the English are sparing no 
pains and are making great efforts to detach the Five 
Nations and Delawares from our Alliance. The Governor 
of Philadelphia had held a great council with them at 
which he distributed a great quantity of belts, calumets 
of peace, and more than 40 gorgets. A chief of the Five 
Nations has carried to the Commandant of Niagara one 
of these gorgets on which is engraved a Sun, with an In- 
dian and a Squaw feeding a fire, and an Indian smoking 
a great calumet with an Englishman under the shade of 
the Tree of Peace. The same chief has raised a party to 
attack and carry off a drove of oxen the English are 
sending to the Loups of Theoga.” 

In 1761 and 1762, George Croughon, Indian Agent, 
ordered from Richardson, Milne, Bayley and other Phila- 
delphia silversmiths, many gorgets. 

From Fort Pitt, October 18, 1767, George Morgan 
ordered from Bayton, Wharton and Morgan, Philadelphia, 
for the use of the Crown, six of the very best, large and 
strong gorgets with the King’s Arms engraved thereon 
for particular chiefs of the Indians. 

In 1776, when the House of Representatives was meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, on July 12th, a message was re- 
ceived that certain Indians from the St. Johns and Mick- 
mac Tribes were in town, and at eleven o’clock a long 
conference was held. An Indian named Ambrose spoke 
for them, and Colonel Lithgow represented the Speaker. 

Ambrose produced a silver gorget and a heart with the 
King’s Arms and a bust of the King and Queen engraved 
on them. He handed them to the Speaker, saying with 
great vehemence and displeasure that he refused to have 
anything to do with the King of England. Whereupon 
the President told them they should have a new gorget 
and heart, with the bust of General Washington, and 
proper devices to reptesent the United Colonies. 

The British authorities at Pensacola, Florida, Novem- 
ber 26, 1778, ordered, among other silver items, forty 
gorgets, engraved with the King’s Arms. 

Even as late as 1832, the American Government was 
still giving gorgets, as shown by the following: 

Washington, March 3d, 1832. 

Sir: 

I am anxious to obtain the following marks for In- 
dians of my agency, viz; two large medals, six 2d and 
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ten 3d sizes do., also thirty six Gorgets and ten com- 
mon flags. The Gorgets would be more acceptable were 
they to be fashioned after those introduced formerly 
by the British government with the difference only of 
the eagle engraved upon each. The President directed 
a portion of the above articles to be furnished two 
years since, but there were none at that time in the 
office of Indian Affairs. 
I have the honor to be, with highest respect, Sir 
Your Obt. Servt., Law Taliaferro 
Indian Agent at St. Peters. 


By this time, among the Indians the gorget had largely 
ceased to be a symbol of rank and become merely an 
ornament. Many traders were turning out gorgets or 
half moons and exchanging them for furs with the result 
that an Indian was often not satisfied with one, but wore 
a whole string of them, as exemplified in the illustration 
of a Seminole Chief, who is wearing five, with one of the 
Presidential medals. 

A silver gorget with a squirrel is unique. The Museum 
of The American Indian has similar gorgets, with foxes, 
bears, beavers, hawks, bisons, and many other designs. 

Another American gorget of the Revolutionary period, 
of a rare type, was worn by Louis de Saussaure, an offi- 
cer of the Third South Carolina Regiment, who died in 
Savannah in 1788. The coiled rattlesnake, sometimes with 
the motto “Don’t tread on me,” was popular as a symbol 
during the Revolution. 

One in the Museum of Mount Vernon, Virginia, is said 
to have been given by General Washington to Lieutenant 
Alexander Hume of South Carolina, who was killed at 
the Battle of Savannah. On the shoulders are the initials, 
“A. H.” The date, 1776, would seem to place it as some 
years after the Revolution, as it was not until after 1800 
that the date of the Declaration of Independence began 
to loom as important. Perhaps the date was added by 
one of Lieutenant Hume’s family afterwards. 

The only non-military gorget, excepting the Indian 
decorations, known to the writer is the badge of the Wal- 
pole Society, a group of Americans, all experts in some 
part of American history or memorabilia. 

We now come to a very controversial subject. From 
the beginning of interest in Indian objects of the Stone 
Age, slate and stone specimens have been found, often 
resting on the breast in burial, which are known to col- 
lectors as gorgets. Whether these were true gorgets for 
the protection of the throat or merely an ornament for 
the chest is not known. 

Very little has been written on the subject of gorgets. 
Captain Oakes-Jones, from whom I have quoted freely, 
had an excellent article on the British Gorget in the 
“Journal of Army Historical Research” a few years ago. 
Harrold Gillingham wrote something about the Indian 
gorgets for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
Arthur Woodward in “Indian Notes” covered the subject 
of the gorgets issued to the Indians. 

Mr. S. H. Pell, the owner of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, has been kind enough to research this topic and 
furnished the basic data. The Fort is well worth a visit 
from officers; especially those who have served in Haiti, 


Santo Domingo and Nicaragua. 
—Ep. 
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MARINES TO SHARE NAVY PROGRAM IN 
RESTORING HOME OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


(Continued from page 21) 


several Fredericksburg citizens, among them John T. Gool- 
rick and A B. Young, Capt. Knox said. 

Capt. Knox, in addition to being secretary of the foun- 
dation, is head of the office of naval records and library at 
the Navy Department and is a scholar and historical writer 
of note. 

John Paul Jones was born July 6, 1747, and died July 
18, 1792, in Paris. In 1905 his body was brought to An- 
napolis, Md., and now rests in the crypt of the chapel of 
the Naval Academy. Congress spent $75,000 on erection 
of his tomb. In 1912 the Federal Government erected a 
monument to Jones at the foot of Seventeenth street in 
West Potomac Park, near the Navy Department. 

The famous officer was born in Kirkbean, Scotland. 
Following the sea, at an early age he came to Fredericks- 
burg on his first voyage to visit his older brother, William, 
a sailor there. While in port, he lived at the house the 
foundation proposes to restore and there studied naviga- 
tion and other subjects pertaining to the sea. While 
cruising between Fredericksburg and Scotland, Jones made 
frequent similar visits to the house of his brother. 

“His attachment to America was strengthened by fre- 
quent calls at her ports and by a few months’ residence 
at Edenton, N. C., early in 1775,” Capt. Knox recalled 
today. “Here he took refuge incognito, to avoid trial in 
England on an unjust charge of murder, arising out of the 
killing of a mutineer on board his ship while at Tobago, 
West Indies. For this reason, John Paul had assumed the 
name of John Paul Jones. But for the fear of being recog- 
nized, he would have fled to Fredericksburg instead of 
Edenton. 

“In the spring of 1775, the closing of the ports of the 
rebellious colonies having made it safer for him, Jones 
journeyed to Fredericksburg to seek his brother. Finding 
that William Paul had been dead for some months and 
that the two executors appointed under his will had re- 
fused to act, Jones experienced much difficulty in recover- 
ing for his sister in Scotland even a small part of what the 
estate was supposed to be worth. There now remains no 
official record of the distribution of the estate of which 
the house was a part. 

“While settling the estate and presumably residing in 
the home of his late brother, Jones became an exthusiastic 
participant in the excited meetings of the citizens of Fred- 
ericksburg, preliminary to active participation in the Revo- 
lution. In May, a new session of Congress had assembled 
in Philadelphia, whither Jones went subsequently to await 
with impatience the creation of the Navy. On December 
7 he received a commission as lieutenant in the Continental 
Navy. Having been appointed as a citizen of Virginia, 
which State Jones himself characterized as ‘the home of 
my fond election,’ Fredericksburg must be taken as his of- 
ficial domicile established by his residence in the house of 
his brother, William Paul. 

“This house, which still stands but slightly altered, 
therefore now constitutes the most important concrete link 
between Commodore John Paul Jones and the country he 
served so effectively and gallantly.” 
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WHAT ABOUT OUR FAR EAST POLICY? 


(Continued from page 49) 


What is the United States to do about it? The other 
speakers answered with varying degrees of emphasis: 
“Do nothing affirmative.” He would be rash who would 
differ publicly with the conclusions of any one of these 
experts. What then should be said of one who would 
disagree with the recommendations of all three? In any 
case, I intend to do just that. My thesis is that the 
United States could not remain aloof if it would from 
the tragic developments in the Far East, and that it 
should not if it could. My belief is that it is no longer 
possible for any nation to be secure at home while a con- 
flagration threatens abroad. Any major war that is pro- 
longed will affect us and perhaps engulf us. That is the 
lesson of the World War. 

But I believe, too, that we cannot ignore the fate of 
China. It is conceivable that without support or inter- 
ference from outside Powers in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, China might eventually, by sheer numbers and the 
strength of its determination, cast out the invaders. My 
Chinese friends take consolation from the past struggles 
for independence in which the forces of arms were un- 
equal. They forget, however, that in those earlier wars 
the forces of the oppressed were never confronted with 
highly mobile mechanized forces of an advanced Power. 
There can be no comparison between the Manchu and 
the Japanese invasions. It is by no means certain, there- 
fore, that China left to its own resources would be able 
to save itself. 

Hence I believe that the democratic Powers should 
come to the moral assistance of China. I cannot accept 
the reasoning of those who argue that you must do noth- 
ing unless from the very beginning you know precisely 
what at the end you may have to do and are prepared 
to do it. Our Government is not faced with the simple 
alternative of silence or economic coercion, with force 
in the background. 

These are some of the considerations which help to 
explain the present policy of the United States—unwav- 
ering moral support of the principles of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. We must, unless we are prepared to admit that 
all our strivings for a better world are helpless, keep the 
flag of principle flying. That President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull have resolutely sought to do from the 
beginning of the Sino-Japanese crisis. I can almost hear 
some of my listeners saying that these beautiful senti- 
ments are valueless in a world of power politics, in which 
only the weight of armaments really matters. I remind 
these skeptics that the non-recognition principle, initiated 
by Secretary of State Stimson and subsequently applied 
by the League of Nations to Manchukuo has discouraged 
the recognition of that puppet State. Only Japan and Sal- 
vador have formally recognized the regime of Emperor 
Pu Yi. 

Moral influence is not necessarily negative. During the 
tragic months since Japan began its invasion of North 
China, the Chinese Government and people have taken 
courage from the nearly universal support of world opin- 
ion. In rallying this opinion, the attitude of the United 
States Government has been a principal factor. 

A month ago the League of Nations rendered its moral 
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verdict as to the responsibility for hostilities in China. 
Our Government unhesitatingly concurred in that judg- 
ment. Thus again, as in 1932, the United States is co- 
dperating with the League to build up the “structure of 
international law of the future.” 

Chairman: Thank you, Sir. 

Ouestion asked First Speaker: You stated that the Japa- 
nese are a peace-loving, innocent, democratic people. 
How can you justify that statement with the iron and 
blood rule of the military lords of Japan who assassinate 
all democratic opposition in times of peace? Is there 
freedom of speech in Japan? 

First Speaker: You almost quoted me correctly. I didn’t 
use the word “innocent” though. The Japanese are not 
innocent and I don’t quite contend that they are. I did 
say that they were a democratic people and they are a 
peace-loving people—in times of peace. In times of war, 
things are very different in all countries and they are at 
the present time in Japan. 

Question asked First Speaker: Just because other coun- 
tries have made a grab bag of weaker nations in the past, 
should that justify the present acts of the Japanese? 

First Speaker: No, it does not justify the present acts 
of the Japanese and it wouldn’t justify the present acts of 
any nation. At the same time the acts of other nations 
in the past and—well, some things that are going on 
today—cause a good deal of resentment. Have you no- 
ticed in the papers quite recently that the British are 
carrying on a punitive expedition in certain sections of 
Palestine and the French are fighting in Morocco today 
to hold what they have already taken? 

Question asked Third Speaker: Is it not true that the 
United States cannot remain isolated, because there is so 
much international trade that we are a party to all great 
movements all over the world and that it has been our 
policy of isolation which has delayed world peace? 

Third Speaker: No, it is not true. 

Question asked Third Speaker: Is it our policy of iso- 
lation which has delayed world peace? 

Third Speaker: No, there is no policy of isolation. 
There is only a policy of keeping out of other people’s 
wars; that is all. Nothing else. 

Question asked Fourth Speaker: You stated that the 
United States should adhere to a policy of the principle 
of observance of treaties and should hold Japan responsi- 
ble to that. This will give certain persons the idea that 
the United States is acting along altruistic and idealistic 
lines. Do you really think that is true, or is the United 
States acting in view of the fact that its interests are 
threatened by the growth of Japan should Japan gain 
political and economic domination over China? 

Fourth Speaker: 1 think in this situation, as usually, 
the two are mixed. Primarily for the moment our con- 
cern is altruistic, but as one looks into the longer future, 
it is, I think, an enlightened selfishness which would 
cause us to do two things, first use our moral influence 
to prevent Japanese inroads throughout Eastern Asia, 
and, second, use our moral influence so that the elemen- 
tary principles of decency in international relations may 
be vindicated and the world made safe and fit for our 
children to live in. 

Question asked Fourth Speaker: You stated that the 
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United States should uphold the moral right of China, 
condemn Japan, and in every way enforce the sovereign- 
ty of China. Is that correct, sir? 

Fourth Speaker: Not exactly. 

Question asked Fourth Speaker: Well, the first three 


ECLIPSE AVIATION speakers demonstrated how impossible it was to do so, 


save by actual war. Now, how would you suggest it be 


C done other than by a lot of empty speeches which the 
ORPORATION League of Nations is already making? 

Fourth Speaker: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
afraid you will not allow me another ten minutes to 
EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY read my speech. But the point I tried to make, and ap- 

’ parently unsuccessfully, is this, that despite the appear- 
ance of power being all that matters today, there are in 
the world moral forces that are ready. The moral sup- 
port which China has received from many parts of the 
world has strengthened her in her power of resistance 
and the continuation of that moral support may be just 
precisely that additional balance of power which may be 
needed to enable her to continue the struggle until it be- 
comes embarrassing, if not worse, for the invader. 

Chairman: 1 am afraid our time is almost up. Maybe 
you can give a yes or no answer to this. Here is a writ- 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORY ten question: “Was not China itself setting up a strong 


government to protect its people when Japan interfered ?” 
EQUIPMENT First Speaker: Well, it is reported to have been rather 
strong, but there were very, very many and serious weak- 
nesses in it. At the present moment, for instance, Hang- 
Foo-Choo, the Governor and war lord of the province of 
Shantung, is, I think, still standing out against both his 
own people and Japan. 
Chairman: Thank you, Sir. 
The above discussion took place in a New York open 
Forum recently. Town Hall meeting. All speakers were 
of National standing. Names are purposely omitted to 
©) prevent inadvertent bias.—Editor. 
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@ Although Congress convened in extraordinary session 
on November 15, it is not expected to act on general leg- 
islation before the regular session beginning in January, 
THE 1938. However, it is possible that the various committees 
will hold hearings as usual during the extraordinary ses- 
sion. All left-over proposed legislation retains the status 
PA RAMET CH EMICAL attained at the end of the first session of the 75th Con- 
gress on date of adjuornment, August 27, 1937. The fol- 
lowing items are of particular interest to the Marine 
CORPORATION | “us 
Bills S. 1118 and H. R. 3600 to amend section 7 of the 
act of May 29, 1934, by providing that the selection boards 
appointed to recommend brigadier generals of the line for 
selection for promotion to major general of the line shall 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK be composed of officers of the permanent rank of major 
general on the active list of the Marine Corps deemed 
available for such duty by the Secretary of the Navy and 
officers of the line of the Navy on the active list with 
©) the permanent rank of rear admiral. The bill S. 1118 
passed the Senate on February 11, 1937, and both bills 
are now before the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
for consideration. 
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Bill H. R. 8105, which provides that any officer of the 
Marine Corps who serves as Major General Commandant 
or as head of a staff department of the Marine Corps, and 
who shall retire either during such service or at any time 
thereafter, shall be retired with 75 per cent of the active- 
duty pay provided by law for the rank he held as Major 
General Commandant or head of a staff department. 

H. R. 7809, H. R. 8111, and various other bills to 
amend officer personnel and selection board legislation. 

H. R. 6634, to reorganize the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

AQM anp APM Duty ONLy 

Considerable time generally elapses between the date 
bills of the above nature are introduced and the date of 
final passage. An exception proving the rule was the 
case of the law for the assignment of line officers to as- 
sistant quartermaster and assistant paymaster duty only. 
The enactment of such legislation was recommended by 
the Major General Commandant on March 22, 1937, and 
by the Secretary of thee Navy on May 28. S. 2521 was 
introduced by Senator Walsh on June 1; it passed the 
Senate June 7 and the House of Representatives July 19, 
and was signed by the President on July 28 of the same 
year. The text of this bill as enacted appears in the 
August number of the GazeTTe. 

As a result of recommendations of boards of Marine 
Corps officers the Secretary of the Navy has designated 
the following named officers for assignment to assistant 
quartermaster and assistant paymaster duty only: 

Assistant Quartermaster Duty Only— 

Lieutenant Colonel Earl C. Long, 

Lieutenant Colonel Arnold W. Jacobsen, 

Lieutenant Colonel Ery M. Spencer, 

Major Maurice C. Gregory, 

Major James D. McLean, 

Major George F. Stockes, 

Major Jacob M. Pearce, 

Major Gus L. Gloeckner, 

Major Fred S. Robillard, 

Major Leland S. Swindler, 

Major Kenneth A. Inman, 

Major James W. Flett; 

Assistant Paymaster Duty Only— 

Lieutenant Colonel Raymond R. Wright, 

Major Merritt B. Curtis, 

Major John Halla, 

Major James L. Denham. 

Pursuant to directions of the Major General Comman- 
dant, line officers assigned to assistant quartermaster and 
assistant paymaster duty only will retain their line status 
in all respects, except that they shall not assume command 
of troops unless so directed under orders emanating from 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Major General Com- 
mandant. No change will be made in their military desig- 
nations, they will not wear the device of the staff corps 
as required by present Uniform Regulations, and there 
will be no change of any kind in their uniforms. Officers 
now serving under four-year details in staff departments 
who may be assigned to duty under the act of July 28, 
1937, will, when so assigned, drop the designation “As- 
sistant Quartermaster” or “Assistant Paymaster” from 
their military titles and discontinue wearing the device 
of the staff corps. 
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AN ESTIMATE FOR A PROMOTION SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 17) 


rendering efficient service and prevent their re- 
maining in any rank beyond the age at which 
they can render such service im some capacity 
commensurate with the rank. 


In general we must accept the conclusions of the 
several official studies on rank and age and on flow of 
promotion made during the past ten or more years. 
These are well known throughout the service and need 
not be discussed here. 

The Army’s system of promotion cannot be ignored. 
Most Marine officers are familiar with it. Apparently 
many in Congress look favorably on it. In general, the 
Army’s system provides promotion on length of service 
by automatic expansion of the higher ranks (major to 
colonel) above basic strengths in grade very similar to 
ours. Our present “extra numbers” system for captains 
is similar in its resulting prevention of stagnation in 
the grade below. The weakness of the Army’s system 
is that it does not provide rapid promotion to high rank 
for the “well above average” officer, nor assure that 
the higher ranks of lieutenant-colonel and colonel are 
filled only by such officers. Our present system tends 
strongly to accomplish this objective. Any alternative 
system must do the same. 

There is too much good in our present system and it 
is too well understood to warrant merely “scrapping” 
it. Too many in high places, particularly in the Navy, 
are “sold” on it, or have a father’s pride in it, to give 
any assurance of success to a plan of “scrapping.” 
Amendment is thus indicated as the best method of pro- 
cedure. As all the desired amendments may not carry, 
it is well to propose and support them in some order of 
priority so that a unified system will still result even 
if all do not pass. 

It is not the purpose of this article to work out the 
legal language needed for such amendments, but merely 
to suggest the effects they should produce. There are 
some matters of method in addition to the accomplish- 
ment of the above three main sub-tasks that should be 
included in any proposed personnel legislation. There 
are probably many ways of getting the desired results. 
The writer merely suggests, as a basis of discussion, 
the following, in order of priority: 

1. That no officer be separated from the active list 
for ‘“‘non-selection” or “selection out” until he has been 
“passed over” by two successive boards. That for pur- 
poses of retirement for “non-selection” or “selection 
out,” an officer not selected be considered as “passed 
over” when officers junior to him on the list of his 
grade have been selected for promotion to the next 
higher grade. (This, if the only amendment made to 
present law, would cure the most glaring present de- 
fect—lack of assured review of action by a single 
board.) 

2. That the probationary period be made three years 
and that promotion to Ist lieutenant be denied those 
with decidedly unfavorable matter on their records. 
Promotion boards to be the judges, and standards to 
be kept high. One year’s pay to be given on separa- 
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tion from the service (except for moral failure). Re- 


tirement for physical disability to be retained. 


3. Promotion to captain by seniority, with rigid ex- 
amination standards. Two years’ pay to those not pro- 
moted (except for moral failure). Retirement for 
physical disability to be retained. 

4. Ist lieutenants to be promoted to captain on 10 
years’ service, if not sooner promoted to fill vacancies 
in regular complement. Officers so promoted to be ex- 
tra numbers in grade, but with the same rights and 
promotion prospects as those ctherwise promoted to 
captain. (This parallels the Army’s system. Under 
present pay laws it adds no extra cost.) 

5. Not to exceed 2% per year of the grade of cap- 
tain to be retired on present graded retired pay. Those 
so retired to be picked by the Junior Board. No officer 
to be so retired until he has been picked for retirement 
by two boards and has completed 15 years’ commis- 
sioned service. Captains picked for retirement by one 
board to be ineligible for promotion until considered by 
a succeeding board which does not pick them for re- 
tirement. 

6. Captains over 45 years of age to be ineligible for 
promotion to major. Such officers to be retired on 
completion of 30 years’ service, counting all service 
which they may count for pay on the active list. (This 
would take care of the present “hump.” It would pro- 
vide honorably for those now in the grade of captain 
who lack the general and professional educational quali- 
fications for field rank. Voluntary retirement on graded 
pay to be permitted after twenty years’ service, as at 
present.) 

7. One half of the vacancies in the regular comple- 
ment of the grade of major occurring each year to be 
filled by selection from the grade of captain, the re- 
mainder by seniority from among those eligible for 
promotion. The Junior Board, as now, to select. In 
addition, all captains eligible for promotion, if not 
sooner promoted to fill vacancies in the regular comple- 
ment of the grade of major, to be promoted to that 
grade by seniority on 17 years’ service. Officers so 
promoted to be carried as extra numbers in grade, but 
with the same rights and promotion prospects as those 
otherwise promoted to major. An officer who has lost 
numbers from any cause to be considered as having the 
same length of service as the officer next senior to him 
who has not lost numbers. (The Army does the same 
thing, but after 15 years’ service. This method, under 
present pay laws, would entail no extra cost.) 

8. Officers selected for promotion to major to be 
promoted each fiscal year before any officers are pro- 
moted by seniority. (With the system now due to go 
into effect after 1 January, 1938, as to those eligible 
for selection, all officers with over four years’ service 
in grade by the 30th of June next after the meeting of 
the Board will be subject to consideration. Selection 
can and should be rigid, and right down to the bottom 
of the bracket, when those not selected can still be 
promoted by seniority if up to standaid. From this 
selected group would come most of the future “high- 
rankers.” Most of them, if they do not fall below their 
own standard in the grade of major, could expect to be 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel. Yet those otherwise 
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promoted to major would not be deprived of hope of 
advancement, provided they show exceptional ability as 
majors. The incentive to achieve would remain, as all 
majors would still be in the running.) 


9. Not to exceed 2% of the authorized strength of 
the majors’ grade to be selected for retirement each 
year. Officers twice selected for retirement to be re- 
tired on present graded retired pay if they have com- 
pleted at least 5 years in grade and at least 23 years’ 
commissioned service. (Present law provides for a 
maximum of 7% selected out each year, which forces 
half of those already selected to major to retire in that 
grade with 21 years’ commissioned service and at from 
42 to 45 years of age. A fair consideration of all the 
officers now on the majors’ list would appear to indi- 
cate that half of them is far too high a proportion to 
be retired on such short service in view of their actual 
records and capacity. This proposed amendment, while 
still giving a major rather less than a “50-50” chance 
of promotion, would subject him to only about one 
chance in four of being retired on less than 30 years’ 
service, and only about one in seven of going out on 
23 years’ service. Voluntary retirement on present 
graded retired pay to be permitted after twenty years’ 
service, as at present.) 

10. Majors over 48 years of age to be ineligible for 
selection for promotion to lieutenant-colonel. Officers 
in the grade of major, not on a selection list for pro- 
motion and not previously twice selected for retire- 
ment, to be retired on the completion of thirty (30) 
years of commissioned service. 

11. The number of officers to be selected for promo- 
tion to lieutenant-colonel each fiscal year to be equal to 
1/7 of the regular complement (authorized strength) of 
that grade, plus any vacancies existing at the date of 
the meeting of the Board for which no selected majors 
are available. All promotion to lieutenant-colonel, as 
now, to be by selection. 

12. Officers in the grade of major who have been 
selected for promotion to lieutenant-colonel, and who 
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have completed 23 years of commissioned service, to be 
promoted to the grade of lieutenant-colonel, as extra 
numbers, retaining all the rights of officers otherwise 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel. (This, under present 
pay laws, would cause no extra cost in pay. It is ad- 
mittedly much less generous than the Army provision 
which promotes by seniority to lieutenant-colonel up to 
a maximum strength in grade considerably higher than 
ours. ) 

13. Lieutenant-colonels not selected for promotion to 
colonel to be retired on 32 years’ service, instead of 28 
years as now provided. (In view of the retention of 
about half the non-selected majors until they complete 
30 years, this provision seems reasonable.) 

The above proposed amendments are not radical, nor 
do they alter the general scheme of our present system. 
They are only modifications. Taken in the above sug- 
gested order of priority, they would progressively ame- 
liorate the undue severity of the present system and 
dispose of the principal valid objections to it both from 
the commissioned personnel and from those in Con- 
gress who are particularly opposed to the rising cost of 
the Retired List. By moving somewhat in the direc- 
tion of the Army system we have precedent for our 
changes and even for any additional costs involved. 
While part of the Navy, we have certain similarities to 
the Army. Thus any change from the Navy’s system 
should be toward that of the Army. 





KING NEPTUNE’S BUSY DAY 
(Continued from page 20) 


husky policemen. These gentlemen are elaborately 
dressed befitting their respective offices, and move with 
solemn dignity to the quarterdeck, where the Captain 
stands ready to receive them. Following flowery 
speeches of welcome, and the presentation of the com- 
pliments of His Majesty, Neptunus Rex, Davey Jones 
requests that all pollywogs be assembled in ranks for 
inspection. This done, he produces a long list of 
“public enemies,” and has his policemen round them 
up. They are summarily handcuffed, and the ship’s 
brig is filled to capacity. For certain selected officers, 
special letters are delivered, citing them to appear that 
evening for a preliminary hearing. In each case some 
outlandish combination of uniforms is prescribed, shoes 
and socks prohibited, and the officer pollywog is di- 
rected to partake of his evening meal without the bene- 
fit of a chair. These orders are explicitly carried out, 
and there is no hesitation in rewarding any disobe- 
dience or disrespect by handcuffing the offender to his 
bunk for the remainder of the night. To all pollywogs 
without exception, Davey Jones delivers subpoenas, each 
setting forth the particular offense with which a polly- 
wog is charged. All are thus duly informed of the 
allegations, and only their fate hangs in the balance. 
During this visit of the Advance Party, the radical 
wing of the rebellious pollywogs usually finds an op- 
portunity of committing one final depredation. The 
Royal Chief of Police, if he is not careful, will find 
himself locked in his own wired and barred office. The 
door is padlocked and the key thrown overboard. After 
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an hour or so, a shipfitter with a steel saw succeeds in 
severing the lock, and releases the royal prisoner just 
in time for him to join the departing visitors. At this 
juncture, the radioman on watch receives a message 
from King Neptune, who, as a deity, knows of events 
as they occur. Davey Jones requests that the Captain 
read the radiogram to his assembled crew. The con- 
tents are about like this: 


KING NEPTUNE 
DAVEY JONES 


MAJESTY HAS RECEIVED REPORTS 
THAT ROYAL SHELLBACKS ON BOARD USS PENN- 
SYLFORNIA HAVE BEEN THREATENED AND MaA- 
LIGNED BY CERTAIN SUBVERSIVE ELEMENTS OF 
SEA TRIPE. THE DAY OF RETRIBUTION DRAWS 
NEAR. CAUTION ALL SLUGS AND VIPERS TO TREAD 
CAREFULLY DURING THE NEXT TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR IS 
HARD AND SHALL BE MADE STILL HARDER. THE 
NET IS BEING CAST AND WOE UNTO THOSE WHO 
ARE CAUGHT. LATE REPORTS ARE SERIOUS. PRE- 
PARE FOR THE WORST. AM SENDING THIRTY-FOUR 
EXTRA SETS OF LEG IRONS AND NECK CHAINS FOR 
OBSTREPEROUS PARTIES ON USS PENNSYLFORNIA, 
THESE IRONS TO BE USED TOGETHER WITH DUST- 
ING OFF TREATMENT ON THOSE PERSONS WHO 
CLANDESTINELY CONNIVED TO LOCK UP THE 
ROYAL CHIEF OF POLICE IN HIS OWN CALABOOSE. 
SHOW NO MERCY. SPECIAL SPIES HAVE DONE EX- 
CELLENT ESPIONAGE WORK TO DATE. ALL RADICALS 
HAVE BEEN CATALOGUED AND EXTRA DOUBLE- 
DOSE TRIPLE-ACTION PUNISHMENT HAS BEEN 
PREPARED. WAITING WITH MUCH ANTICIPATION. 


FROM: 
TO: 


HIS ROYAL 


The Captain and Davey Jones exchange salutes, and 
the Advance Party leaves the ship in the same mys- 
terious manner in which it came on board. Darkness 
settles over the face of the deep, and an unnatural chill 
pervades the atmosphere. Slowly the bells toll the 
hour, while many a member of the ship’s company 
spends a restless and wakeful night. The uncertainty 
of the morrow’s fate hangs like a sword of Damocles 
over the fearful group of pollywogs. 

Promptly at eight bells of the morning watch, Davey 
Jones reappears on the forecastle. With him is the 
Royal Navigator. They announce to the Captain that 
His Majesty has been sighted, and warn him to make 
preparations for receiving royalty on board. Assem- 
bly is sounded, the Marine guard of honor is drawn up 
on the quarterdeck, eight sideboys and the boatswain’s 
mate with his traditional whistle stand at the gangway, 
and the great ship lies to in the swell of an equatorial 
sea. With all the ceremonious honor due royalty, Nep- 
tunus Rex comes triumphantly aboard. His flowing 
white hair is surmounted by a golden, jeweled crown 
that glitters in the slanting rays of an early sun. His 
white mustachios and waistline beard give him the 
genial appearance of a super-Santa Claus. His Grecian 
toga is ornamented with the fleur-de-lis and customary 
dolphins. In his hand is a golden trident, dignified with 
ribbons of royal purple. The King is followed closely 
by his family. The Queen, with blond tresses (offset, 
perchance, by a short and very real brown mustache), 
wears a styleless summer gown, silken hose, and dan- 
gerous French heels. Her doubled string of pearls 
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hangs listlessly over the slope of built-up breastworks. 
At the lower end of a muscular left arm is secured a 
delicate set of bracelets, and on several rugged fingers 
gleam imposing rings. Near the Queen stands the 
Princess, a comely lass of nineteen who can be viewed 
with less eye-strain than other feminine members of 
the Court. Then come the Royal Twins. In years 
gone by there was only the Royal Baby; but the advent 
of Canadian quintuplets made plurality popular even in 
the submerged domain. The twins, in rompers, carry- 
ing balloons, and smoking cigars, tip the scales at about 
200 pounds each. They are cared for by the Royal 
Nurse, who carries their milk bottles and suckers for 
them. Nurse is plebeian in character, and shows the 
effects of twenty-odd hard winters. Her garters, worn 
conspicuously, are a delight to the Jester. The Maid, 
with straight, coarse hair that might account for sev- 
eral missing whisk brooms, looks suspiciously enciente. 
The Royal Admiral, escorting the Maid, is the living 
image of old Captain Bltgh as immortalized by Charles 
Laughton in the screen version of Mutiny on the Bounty. 
The Royal Chaplain carries the Royal Bible, the cover 
of which boasts a skull and crossbones. His rosary is 
made up of dice and peanuts. Next comes the Judge in 
wig and gown, accompanied by the Prosecuting At- 
torney, with his stovepipe topper, cutaway coat, check- 
ered vest and white trousers. His lensless spectacles and 
black goatee become his gauche and sinister attitude. 
On the other side of the Judge is the Defense Counsel, 
whose drowsy lack of interest in the business at hand 
is truly disheartening. Behind the legal lights follow 
the Royal Doctors, Dentists, Anestheticians, Devils, 
Pages, a Trumpeter, a Troubadour, a Lady Detective, 
a horde of Policemen, a pack of scantily dressed, hir- 
sute “bears,” and finally, the Royal Undertakers. The 
size of the retinue depends upon the number of shell- 
backs available, but is always sufficient to accomplish 
the designs and to carry into execution the sentences of 
the Trial Court. 

In truly regal language, the Captain welcomes the 
King aboard, and turns over the ship to His Majesty. 
The Royal Navigator relieves the Officer-of-the-Deck 
on the bridge, and if he is a pollywog, throws him in 
irons. Neptune then begins his inspection of pollywog 
ranks. Six pallbearers are soon selected to carry the 
heavy black coffin in the wake of the royal party, 
carefully supervised by chaplain and undertakers. At 
the conclusion of this tour, their Majesties are en- 
throned, the royal groups take their assigned stations, 
and the Judge sets up his Trial Court. The Chief of 
Police brings to bar each officer pollywog, beginning 
with the most senior and so on down through the low- 
liest seaman. Whatever may be the sentence of the 
court, the punishment meted out does not vary one iota. 
But the pressure with which it is applied is sometimes 
stepped up to full value on an outstanding rebel. 

As Pollywog John Doe is thrust before the Judge, a 
husky policeman brings his hands down upon his shoul- 
ders so that the victim involuntarily kneels. But a devil 
with an electrified pitchfork soon coaxes him into a 
vertical position again. The Judge commands, “Kneel,” 
and John kneels again, only to find the devil insistent. 
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While this is taking place, the Judge asks what the 
culprit is charged with. John reaches toward his 
pocket for his subpoena, but his bare arms are being 
brushed off with a sparkling wire brush. The Prose- 
cuting Attorney yells, “Speak”; simultaneously the De- 
fense Counsel shouts, “Shutup.” The Judge shakes his 
head, remarks, “So you refuse to talk?” and proceeds 
with the sentencing. Sometimes, however, the charge 
is heard, and the prosecution makes an accusing argu- 
ment. The defense, consistently weak, makes answer, 
and the sentencing goes on as before. Here are a few 
samples of the procedure: 

Defendant: The Gunnery Officer. 

Charge: Creating violent disturbances by causing nu- 
merous and sundry heavy projectiles to be fired into the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, both by day and by night, 
resulting in such loss of sleep to His Majesty’s mer- 
maids that they were forced to move into sheltered 
inland waters. 

Prosecution: Your Honor, the State has long sought 
this criminal, this overlord of night snipers, who dic- 
tates to a gun toting gang when and where to shoot 
into our realm. The State cries for his blood. 

Defense: I don’t remember this fellow. What was 
his name? 

Sentence: Shoot him through the Royal Works, and 
let him see what the score is. 

x oe kK Kk OK OK OK OK 

Defendant: An aviator who has recently capsized a 
seaplane near the ship. 

Charge: Attempting, wholly, and without adequate 
preparation, to smuggle an airplane through a porthole, 
and subsequently inverting said airplane to use its float 
as a canoe, without permission to go canoeing. 

Prosecution: A hundred witnesses await without— 
without food or drink. 

Defense: Your Honor, I had a perfect defense writ- 
ten up for this client, but it blew out of the cockpit. 
All I can say is that this poor boy used to watch horse- 
flies back on the farm, and he was, at the time of the 
alleged offense, trying to do a fly-in-the-ointment flop- 
over. 

Sentence: Collar this man, and put him in the royal 
flypaper. Clip his wings, and have him give me a buzz 
as he passes out. 

x ke Kk OK OK OK OK OK 

Defendant: A famous fisherman. 

Charge: Assault with deadly weapons, by going forth 
on numerous occasions upon the royal sea armed with 
divers hooks, lines, and sinkers, concealed by juicy, 
tempting baits in an attempt to inveigle, lure, entice, 
and decoy His Majesty2s denizens of the royal depths 
into a strange and unnatural end. 

Prosecution: As Exhibit I, I present this photograph 
of three mighty fish on the decks of this very ship. The 
one in the center is the defendant. 

Defense: Nice picture, wot? 

Sentence: Examine minutely the bottom of the Royal 
Tank and report on any unauthorized fish there present. 
x * Kk Ok K OK OK OK 

Defendant: An ensign who actually wore the clothes 
advertised in Esquire. 

Charge: Violating customs of the Naval Service by 
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persistently wearing, while on shore leave, with intent 
to deceive, civilian clothing of such late style and cut as 
to delude persons into believing he was the son of old 
man Kuppenheimer, and the son-in-law of Hart, Schaff- 
ner, and Marx, thereby failing to observe one of the 
Navy’s most cherished traditions, which is that all offi- 
cers when they go ashore shall look as if they had just 
come from a performance of the Follies of 1892. 

Prosecution: This is an aggravated case; he even 
had his hat blocked. 

Defense: Your Honor, the Salvation Army was fresh 
out of old hats and the defendant was forced to protect 
his thinning hair with an unbattered chapeau. 

Sentence: Insert Beau Brummel in the royal vise and 
block his head to match his hat. If clothes make the 
man, who makes the woman? 

x * * Kk K kK OK OK 

Defendant: A man with an adolescent mustache. 

Charge: Defacing the handiwork of God, by permit- 
ting a certain few hairs of unknown and _ uncertain 
origin to appear upon that portion of his face imme- 
diately below his nose, thereby placing his ship and 
shipmates in grave peril, due to the possibility of said 
hairs becoming entangled in the moving machinery. 

Prosecution: Look at him, Your Honor; his face is 
his misfortune. 

Defense: Your Honor, that is neither hair nor there. 

Sentence: The court withholds sentence pending a 
report on a test. of the alleged mustache as a strainer 
for liquid glue, red lead, and fuel oil. Proceed with 
the test. 

x kk kK kK OK OK 

Defendant: A machinist’s mate. 

Charge: Meddling with machinery so that refrigera- 
tors break down in the tropics and the steam heat cuts 
off in cold climes; inspecting frigidaires only at meal- 
time. 

Prosecution: Your Honor, he sleeps with a monkey 
wrench. 

Defense: Did he say wench? 

Sentence: Into the cooler with you until summer- 
time. 

* * kK kK kK OK Ok OF 

Defendant: The incinerator fireman. 

Charge: Burning trash on the high seas to the great 
discomfort of Mother Carey’s chickens. 
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Prosecution: Foul smoke! Making incinerations about 
the Raging Main! 
Defense: My client was merely keeping the home 
fires burning. 
Sentence: You will be burned at the stake (5 to 1), 
and keep the smoke to a light blue haze. 
cea ©€¢ 4 + 2-2 


Defendant: A small bluejacket who thought he had 
a voice. 

Charge: Singing in the showers, but slow in saying 
“Ah” for the Royal Doctor. 

Prosecution: His voice cries out for the high C’s. He 
is under the influence of Panamanian moonlight out of 
hours. 

Defense: Look, Your Honor, he is too short to reach 
that high. 

* * *k * * * * x 

Defendant: A ship's iaundryman. 

Charge: Inefficiently operating the laundry’s button- 
snatcher, thereby allowing four shirts to be returned to 
their owners with all buttons attached thereto. 

Prosecution: The negligence of this villain has 
spoiled the laundry’s record. 

Defense: Our shirts have never presented a united 
front. 

kk OK Ok Ok Ok Ok OK 

As sentence is pronounced on John Doe, he is forced 
to “swim” across a wet deck for about thirty yards, 
using his arms as flippers to propel him. Police along 
his route paddle him well as he struggles ahead. At 
the foot of the ladder leading to the operating plat- 
form, he arises and is pronged forward and upward by 
a devil’s pitchfork. At the top of the ladder, he runs 
into the dentists who clean out his mouth with soap 
and set his teeth with tar. Huge wooden forceps hold 
the patient still while anestheticians with grease guns 
spray an odd mixture of oil, paint, and vile smelling 
chemicals upon the physiognomy of the victim. The 
doctor then directs John to say “Ah,” and thrusts a 
couple of huge pills of octagon soap, licorice, and un- 
palatable medications into his mouth. Assistants hold 
John’s nose until he swallows his pills. Then he is 
turned over to the barber, who sits him in a prepared 
chair, snips off a few locks, or half a mustache, and 
pours an ounce or two of mucilage into the hair. As 
the switch is thrown to electrify the chair, the barber 
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finishes up with a slapstick facial, using a paint brush 
filled with oil and paint to obliterate the remaining 
traces of identity of the customer. As axle grease fills 
his ears, John suddenly finds the chair tipping over 
backward, and he plunges heels over head into the 
Royal Tank below. The splash is no sooner heard than 
a score of hungry “bears” dive on him and continue 
to duck him until he can gasp the password, “‘Shell- 
back.” But this is not all. From the tank, John en- 
ters a canvas tunnel through which he must crawl on 
hands and knees about forty feet. At every foot along 
the outside of the tunnel is stationed a policeman or a 
bear with a club made of a sand-filled canvas tube. 
This method of running the gauntlet greatly limits the 
activities of the victim. At the end of the tunnel, the 
undertaker takes charge, and John is put into the coffin 
and “buried,” while the lost souls just preceding him 
set up an interminable series of wails that can be heard 
all over the ship. When John is resurrected, he finds 
himself in another world—a world of shellbacks, and 
his horizon is aglow with the realization that he has 
at last attained that goal of all worthy seamen—to have 
“crossed the line.” 

None the worse for his experience, Shellback John 
Doe has soon forgotten his minor aches and bruises in 
the excitement of receiving from his Captain a large 
and beautifully printed parchment, a “diploma” which 
certifies over the signatures of the Captain, King Nep- 
tune, and Davey Jones that he, John Doe (in large 
letters), has been duly initiated into the solemn mys- 
teries of the Ancient Order of the Deep, and had been 
found worthy to be numbered as one of His Majesty’s 
Trusty Shellbacks. 





HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 
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endeavor to protect all the areas off which they had 
noted a reconnaissance. The result was that when the 
Swedish landing force actually arrived in their boats at 
the selected landing area they found that spot unde- 
fended. The invaders were able to establish themselves 
in force on shore before the defenders could muster in 
strength against them. 

The penalties attached to lack of information and 
failure to reconnoiter are illustrated in the Swedish at- 
tack on the island of Kronstadt in the early part of the 
18th century. Owing to extensive mud flats offshore, 
the landing boats grounded far out. The attacking 
troops, undismayed, sprang out and started to wade 
ashore. An unsuspected deepening of the water closer 
inshore forced the troops to wade so deeply in the water 
that their powder became wet. The Russians lying in 
wait then opened fire with musketry on the attackers 
and slaughtered them without mercy. 

Smollett’s racy account of the British attack on Car- 
tegena in 1741 illustrates the results of a lack of co- 
operation between the leaders of the land and sea forces 
in a joint operation: 

“By this time, the Demon of Discord, with her sooty 
wings, had breathed her influence upon our councils; 
and it might be said of these great men (I hope they 
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will pardon the comparison) as of Caesar and Pompey, 
the one could not brook a superior, and the other was 
impatient of an equal; so that, between the pride of the 
one and the insolence of the other, the enterprise mis- 
carried, according to the proverb, ‘Between two stools 
the backside falls to the ground.’” 

This campaign also well illustrates the dire results of 
a lack of provision for the comfort and health of the 
personnel. Smollett describes the ration as consisting 
of: “putrid salt beef, biscuit which, like a piece of 
clockwork, moved of its own internal impulse, and but- 
ter that tasted like train oil thickened with salt.” 

Yellow fever broke out, with great loss of life. “Such 
was the economy in some ships, that rather than be at 
the trouble of interring the dead, their commanders 
ordered their men to throw their bodies overboard, 
many without either ballast or winding-sheet, so that 
numbers of human carcasses floated in the harbor, until 
they were devoured by sharks or carrion crows, which 
afforded no agreeable spectacle to those who survived.” 

Some historical operations must be considered more 
as historical curiosities than as legitimate illustrations 
of the conduct of war; for example, the exploit of the 
cavalry and horse artillery under Pichegru in 1793 in 
charging and capturing the Dutch fleet in the Texel. 
The idea is good, providing the necessary ice is con- 
veniently present. 

And, of course, all historical lists must include that 
famous example of the first application of aerial recon- 
naissance to a landing. It is of interest to recall that 
Noah employed aerial reconnaissance, but it is of par- 
ticular interest to note how careful he was to verify in- 
formation received. It is difficult to determine whether 
Noah used the raven on one long flight or on a suc- 
cession of flights, but we do know that the dove was 
sent forth on three different reconnaissance flights. 

Sun Tzu said: What enables the wise sovereign and 
the good general to strike and conquer, and achieve 
things beyond the reach of ordinary men, is fore- 
knowledge. 
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neighbor” policy, or so-called ““New Deal Diplomacy” 
and see how many of the principles set forth in the 
above summary have been thrown into the discard and 
what our present policy with reference to military in- 
tervention really is. « 

In the first place it is perhaps worth while to note 
the change of conditions which has brought about some 
sweeping changes in our attitude towards the Latin 
American countries. The forces which have helped to 
bring about the new diplomacy may be outlined briefly 
as follows: 

(a) The world-wide depression which hit the United 
States particularly hard has turned the attention 
of the nation upon itself and its present great- 
est concern is now its own social and economic 
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reconstruction and this has tended to eclipse 
our interest in foreign relations. 


(b) As the result of the World War, the depression 
and international rivalries, all European coun- 
tries which formerly had an active interest in 
the countries of the Caribbean area are so 
completely absorbed in affairs nearer home that 
there is little likelihood of their attempting to 
intervene in the affairs of Latin America. 


(c) Business interests of the United States have 
come to the conclusion that interventions in 
Latin American countries have militated against 
the United States throughout Latin America, and 
that the few gains obtained by intervening in 
the smaller and more turbulent countries were 
more than offset by the feelings created in the 
other countries and they have so expressed 
themselves to our government. Then, too, it 
appears doubtful, that big business has the 
power to dictate governmental policies that it 
formerly had. 


(d) Most of the countries in which we have inter- 
vened in the past have shown considerable 
progress in running their own affairs and do 
not need the supervision which we have given 
them in the past. It is likely that the long 
years of training which was enforced on several 
of them has had a lasting beneficial effect. 


(e) The pressure of Latin American countries has 
been strongly exerted to induce the United 
States to modify its former policies with re- 
gard to the weaker countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. By acceding to their demands 
we have materially promoted Pan-Americanism. 


(f) The raising of world-wide trade barriers has 
been a great hindrance to our foreign trade in 
recent years and we have been forced to show 
greater consideration for our sister republics of 
Latin America in order to promote our com- 
merce with them. 


The beginning of the reaction in our foreign policy 
in this connection perhaps started during the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference at Havana in 1928. The Argen- 
tine delegation at that conference withdrew from a 
session which was being attended both by President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Hughes as a protest 
to our general Latin American policy. The delegations 
of other countries indicated their disapproval, but 
Hughes skillfully managed to avoid having the mat- 
ter made a major issue at the conference. There had 
been, even in our country, a great deal of criticism from 
time to time of our so-called “dollar diplomacy” and 
it will be recalled that on several occasions the Senate 
refused to support the President in some of his more 
aggressive measures. 

The first official act of our government which clearly 
indicated the beginning of a new order of things was 
President Hoover’s determination to withdraw the ma- 
rines from Nicaragua, even before all of the objectives 
for which they had been stationed there had been ac- 
complished. Sometime previous to this the Dominican 
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To the Boys in Blue on land and sea— 
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JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Inc. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS 
SELLING A COMPLETE LINE OF SOFT AND HARD 
WOODS 


Office and Yards: 9th and Water Streets, Southwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jobbers for Upson Quality Products, Celotex Products, 
Bird & Son Products, U. S. Plywood Products 


Phone NAtional 0384-5-6 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
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E. P. HINKEL AND CO., INC. 


600 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cleaners of Fine Chinese, Oriental and 
Domestic Rugs 
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Submarine Signal Company 


160 State Street : Boston, Massachusetts : U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fathometers for Echo Sounding 
Oscillators for Submarine Signaling 
Submarine Receivers for Direction Finding 
Synchronous Signal Equipment for Distance Finding 


INSPECTION OFFICES 
Boston, 247 Atlantic Avenue New York, 8-10 Bridge Street 
New Orleans, 4472 Venus Street 
San Francisco, 86 Beale St. Seattle, 69 Marion Street Viaduct 
Wilmington, Calif., 404 Avalon Boulevard 
Miami, 19 S. W. 6th Street 











Republic had suspended payments on its foreign debt in 
violation of the treaty which does not expire until about 
1958, but the State Department acquiesced and made 
no intervention as would have been in order under the 
old policy. In 1931-32 San Salvador and a number of 
South American countries defaulted on bonds which 
were largely held by American investors and our gov- 
ernment made no move to intervene for the purposes of 
their collection. Perhaps we had become accustomed 
to that sort of thing by our failure to collect the war 
debts and the billions which had been invested by our 
citizens in various parts of the world and took it only 
as part of our run of ill luck. We still have under the 
treaty of 1932 an advisory capacity in Haitian finances 
until an old issue of bonds is paid off in about 1943. 
Since the Dominican Republic defaulted on its payment 
without protest from the United States, it appears to 
be doubtful that we would attempt to hold Haiti to its 
obligations—certainly not to the extent of resorting to 
military intervention. It appears doubtful by the same 
reasoning that we would again intervene in Nicaragua 
should that country fail to keep up its financial obliga- 
tions. It would appear from these changes of policy 
that the older policy of financial supervision of the gov- 
ernments of the Caribbean area has been abandoned. 

The Convention of Inter-American Conciliation which 
was put into effect April 4, 1929, to continue indefinitely 
and agreed to by practically all the American republics, 
including the United States, would seem to preclude 
most acts of military intervention by the United States, 
at least until the question involved had been submitted 
to and acted upon by a Commission which had been 
created by a previous inter-American convention. An- 
other convention made at Montevideo in 1933 states: 
“The territory of a state is inviolable and may not be 
the object of military occupation nor of other measures 
of force imposed by another state directly or indirectly 
or for any motive whatever even temporarily.” 

Since the beginning of the reaction against interven- 
tions there have been a number of revolutions in Latin 
American countries and our State Department has 
shown no hesitation about recognizing the new govern- 
ments, which is, of course, a decided repudiation of 
Wilson’s policy in dealing with Mexico in 1913 that led 
to our intervention at Vera Cruz. 

Upon examination of President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tions as well as those of spokesmen of the State De- 
partment one is forced to the conclusion that “the defi- 
nite policy of the United States from now on is op- 
posed to armed intervention,’—at least during the pres- 
ent administration. If tntervention is necessary it must 
be done jointly by several countries. The Theodore 
Roosevelt corrollary which claimed the right and duty 
to intervene to prevent other powers from doing so has 
been decidedly weakened by an agreement for collective 
intervention. Most countries which would, under pres- 
ent conditions, have a reason to intervene in Latin 
America to enforce the rights of their citizens are prob- 
ably too completely involved in other parts of the 
world to be looking for such additional trouble. 

One of the most sweeping manifestations of the 
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“New Deal Diplomacy” which assumed a decidedly lib- 
eral form was the treaty with Cuba, May 29, 1934, 

abolishing the special relationship that previously ex- ROYAL WINS ON WORK! 
isted with that country under the Platt Amendment. 
The new treaty “has made it emphatically clear that 






Royal’s greater speed 
and ease of operation 
















this ee will not eo or a —its many exclusive 
in the po itica concerns of the u an peop e. e features—mean a 
actual carrying out of our determination in this con- greater volume of 
nection was clearly evidenced by our conduct during finer typing, finished 
the series of revolutions and general disorders which faster! Ask for a 
have taken place in Cuba during the last few years. A demonstration. 
number of naval vessels were kept in readiness in Washington Address 
Cuban waters but acted under strict orders only to Reyal Typewrkter Company, Ine. eusioioddipieetana 
a Pl : 839 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
remove American citizens and foreigners whose lives Washington, D. C. 2 Park Avenue, New York City 











were in danger. The presence of a large number of 
American vessels probably did, however, have a mod- 










erating influence on affairs in Cuba. The show of force This eagle Trade Mark on 
may have helped to induce Cuban officials to see the INSIGNIA BUTTONS 
point of view of our.diplomatic representatives who and EQUIPMENT 





were trying to assist in restoring order. It must be h 
admitted, however, that the United States was more ; brands them as the finest 
lucky during the recent revolutions in that country obtainable. Recognized from Maine to Manila 
than during certain previous ones when it actually in- —from a “Buck” Private to a General. On 
tervened. At any rate, the Roosevelt administration sale at leading Dealers and Post Exchanges 
was able to keep its record clear and avoid armed inter- 
vention in accordance with its declared policy. At 
least the legal obligation of the United States to inter- 
vene in Cuba has been entirely removed and Cuba is HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 
now in the same status as any other foreign country. 15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
The Roosevelt administration made a further demon- 
stration of its sweeping change of policy by withdraw- 


ing the Marines and all American officers serving with 

the Garde d’Haiti from that country some time pre- IN] ERNATIONAL 
vious to that set by our treaty obligations by restoring 

the government of Haiti to its own people. Only about TRUCKS 

a year ago it was suggested that the United States 


again intervene in Nicaragua on the assumption that INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


that country was somewhat subordinate to the United 


States. The State Department let it be known at the POWER UNITS 


time that under “the provisions of the Convention on 
the Rights and Duties of States entered into at the 
Seoul Inter-American Conference at Montevideo, this INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Government will not intervene directly or indirectly in 
the domestic concerns of any American republic.” 606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Several foreign policies which had been attempted by 
the United States during recent years almost have 
proved complete failures. The evidence is quite con- 
clusive, however, that the “good neighbor” policy is Stainless Steel 
already a success. A decidedly more friendly atmos- 
phere has pervaded the more recent Pan-American con- 
ferences. There is probably something to President GENERAL ALLOYS co. 


Roosevelt’s recent statement that the feeling of good- BOSTON, MASS. 
neighborliness throughout America is an accomplished : 


fact. The opinion is expressed in a recent number of OLDEST AND LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


the North American Review that “in South America our 


redefinition of policy has produced an atmosphere of MANUFACTURERS OF HEAT AND 
good will which brings economic cooperation between 


the two continents well within the sphere of practical CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 


politics, and has at the same time relieved us of our 
self-assumed responsibility for maintaining domestic CASTINGS 
order in Latin America.” 
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DELICIOUS REFRESHING 


SILVER NIP 
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Florida Fruit Canners Inc. - - Frostproof, Fla. 
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370 Twelfth Street - San Francisco, Calif. 
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The general implications of the “New Deal Diplo- 
macy” would, tq be sure, repudiate the policy of inter- 
vening in Latin American countries for the purpose of 
running an orderly government, as we have done in the 
past. The acts and declaration of the present adminis- 
tration would also indicate that no intervention would 
be undertaken to protect American or foreign property 
and that local intervention might only be resorted to 
for the protection of lives. We have probably not, 
however, given up any of our determination to defend 
the Panama Canal, even to the more remote approaches 
to it. We would certainly not be willing to permit the 
acquisition of a naval or air base by any foreign power 
in the Caribbean area or any of the other approaches 
to the Canal. It would appear that, for the present, at 
least, the entire accumulation of policies which have 
grown up since Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
has been swept into the discard and we have reverted 
to our more simple rights at international law which 
governed our relations with the neighboring republics 
prior to that time. 

The question as to the permanency of this more or 
less reactionary, or perhaps more progressive diplomacy 
only the future can tell. There is but little doubt about 
the advisability of the present policy under present con- 
ditions, as it is doubtless promoting both friendlier re- 
lations and trade. There have been many phases of 
our national life which have run their course and passed 
into history. It now appears probable that the period 
of wars of intervention may be ended just as are the 
Indian wars, the guarding of our western frontiers and 
protecting our commerce against pirates. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY CHANGES 


@ Five important changes in the organization of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. were recently announced by President 
B. C. Heacock. Mr. C. Parker Holt turns over the 
office of executive vice-president to A. T. Brown, for- 
merly vice-president generally administering the ac- 
counting, treasury, traffic and parts departments. Mr. 
Holt returns to the San Leandro, California, office of 
the company, where, as vice-president, he will direct 
all “Caterpillar” activities there and coordinate the 
work of the several departments with the headquarters 
of those departments in the Peoria offices. 

Two new vice-presidents have been elected. L. B. 
Neumiller, formerly director of industrial relations, is 
now vice-president generally administering the parts, 
service and traffic departments as well as continuing 
active management of industrial relations. D. G. Sher- 
win has been advanced from treasurer to vice-president 
generally administering the advertising, sales and treas- 
ury departments. 

D. A. Robison, formerly assistant treasurer, has been 
elected treasurer of the company to fill the vacancy 
created by the promotion of Mr. Sherwin. The newly 
elected officers assumed their respective duties early in 
November. 
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SRT IGNS eee eee UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


5 November, 1937. <i Place Championship Speed 


: = ~ By Eanes Tec ae ed at the fingertips of your 
Major General James C. Breckinridge, U. S. ; csaien: Chamalemhie Geert 


Marine Corps, President, Senior Selection es 2 ON and Championship Stamina 
Board, U. S. Marine Corps, Navy Depart- iy Seg are yours in the Underwood. 
ment, Washington, D. C. : 2 4 ‘ UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
Subject : Senior Selection Board, U. S. Marine Corps. . FISHER CO. 
Enclosures: (A) List of colonels (line and staff) eligible y ONE PARK AVENUE 
for promotion to brigadier general of the NEW YORK, N. Y. 
line. Sales and Service Everywhere 
(B) List of colonels (line and staff) eligible 
for appointment as head of Quartermas- _WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
ter’s Department. 
(C) List of lieutenant colonels eligible for 
promotion to colonel. 
1. A Selection Board, consisting of yourself as Presi- Compliments of 
dent, and the following-named officers as additional mem- 


bers, viz.: 
"Major General Louis McC. Little, U. S. Marine Corps, BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS CORP. 


Brigadier General Frederic L. Bradman, U. S. Marine 


Corps, 
Brigadier General Douglas C. McDougal, U. S. Marine 33rd & K Streets, N. W. 


Corps, 4 
Brigadier General Richard P. Williams, U. S. Marine Washington, D. C. 
Corps, and 
Brigadier General James T. Buttrick, U. S. Marine 
Corps, ROAD TARS AND ASPHALTS 
and of Lieutenant Colonel Leo D. Hermle, U. S. Marine 
Corps, as recorder, 
is hereby ordered to convene at the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., on 17 November, 1937, or as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, for the purpose of recom- 
mending eligible officers of the ranks of colonel and lieu- 
tenant colonel for selection for promotion to brigadier 
general and colonel, respectively, and for the purpose of 
recommending an officer of the rank of colonel for appoint- 
ment as head of the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
Marine Corps, in accordance with the Act of 29 May, 
1934, as amended by the Act of 1 May, 1936, and the Act 
of 28 July, 1937. 
2. The names of all officers eligible for consideration 1364 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
for selection for promotion, and for appointment as head WASHINGTON, D. C. 
of the Quartermaster’s Department of the Marine Corps, Telephones: DEcatur 0070 and 0071 
are transmitted herewith. Their records will be furnished 
the Board when it convenes. The Board is informed that 
such officers shall not appear before the Board in connec- 
tion with the consideration of their names. 
3. The Board is directed to recommend one (1) officer Fleetwood Craftsmen 
of the rank of colonel for selection for promotion to the INC. 
rank of brigadier general of the line, and four (4) officers 
of the rank of lieutenant colonel for selection for promotion Fleetwood, Pa. 
to the rank of colonel, exclusive of those officers, if any, e 
who on promotion will become or will continue to be ad- 
ditional numbers in grade and who may be recommended Manufacturers of 
by the Board for promotion to the next higher rank in ac- 
cordance with existing law. Ha ir Mattresses 
4. In addition to the numbers given in paragraph 3 
above, the Board is directed to recommend one (1) officer For All Purposes 
of the rank of colonel for appointment as head of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. Should the Board recommend 
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DETROIT TAP & TOOL Co. 
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DIES, THREAD HOBS 
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Special Drop Forgings 
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GENERAL DROP FORGE COMPANY, INC. 
1738 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send Blue Prints 


or models for prices 











MAIN 8100 


MARKET 1047 


G. C. FOX 
Mill Agent & Converter 


225 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











for promotion to brigadier general of the line a colonel 
who is now serving as head of any staff department, or 
whose name is on the eligible list for appointment as head 
of any staff department, the Board will recommend an 
additional officer of the rank of colonel for appointment 
as head of such staff department. 

5. The proceedings of the Board will be conducted, in 
so far as may be practicable, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Naval Courts and Boards, 1937. The follow- 
ing oath, or affirmation, will be administered to the re- 
corder by the President of the Board: 

“You, Leo D. Hermle, do solemnly swear, or af- 
firm, that you will keep a true record of the proceed- 
ings of this Board.” 

The following oath or affirmation will then be administered 
to the President and the other members of the Board by 
the recorder: 

“You, and each of you, do solemnly swear, or af- 
firm, that you will, without prejudice or partiality, 
and having in view solely the special fitness of officers 
and the efficiency of the naval service, perform the 
duties imposed upon you as provided by law.” 

6. In determining an officer’s fitness for promotion, 
among other duties, administrative staff duty performed 
by him under appointment or detail, and duty in aviation 
or in any technical specialty, shall be given weight by the 
Board equal to that given line duty equally well performed ; 
and the recommendation of the Board in the cases of offi- 
cers assigned to assistant quartermaster and assistant pay- 
master duty only shall be based upon their comparative 
fitness to perform the duties prescribed for them. The 
Board may, in its discretion, designate for retention on the 
active list until the end of the next fiscal year, as authorized 
by section 7 of the Navy personne! act of 3 March, 1931, 
any officer who has lost numbers or precedence and has 
been promoted after suffering such loss. 

7. The report of the Board shall be signed by all the 
members and shall certify that the Board has carefully 
considered the case of every officer eligible for considera- 
tion by the Board, and that in the opinion of at least four 
(4) of the members, the officers therein recommended for 
promotion are the best fitted of all those under considera- 
tion to assume the duties of the next higher rank, and any 
officer recommended for appointment as head of a staff 
department is the best fitted of all those under considera- 
tion to assume the duties of that office. The names of the 
officers recommended for promotion and for appointment 
as head of any staff department shall be entered in hand- 
writing. 

8. The members and the recorder of the Board are en- 
joined not at any time to divulge or disclose the vote or 
opinion of any particular member of the Board; and both 
they and all persons through whose hands the record 
passes on its way to the President of the United States, 
are enjoined not to divulge or by any means disclose the 
recommendations of the Board until they shall have been 
approved and released by proper authority. 

9. The record of proceedings of the Board will be for- 
warded to the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, direct, 
but not before ten days have elapsed from the date of the 
convening of the Board. 

CHARLES EDISON, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
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FINDINGS 


The following officers were selected by the Senior Board. 
The Navy Department agreed, and the White House ap- 


proved, December, 1937. 

For the rank of Brigadier of the Line: 
Colonel Emile P. Moses, U.S.M.C. 

For the rank of Colonel of the Line: 
Lieut.-Colonel Earl C. Long, U.S.M.C.; 
Lieut.-Colonel Selden B. Kennedy, U.S.M.C.; 
Lieut.-Colonel Miles R. Thacher, U.S.M.C.; 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry L. Larsen, U.S.M.C.; 
Lieut.-Colonel William H. Rupertus, U.S.M.C. 


For appointment as head of the Quartermaster De- 


partment: 
Colonel Bennett Puryear, AQM, U.S.M C. 


The Intermediate Selection Board, to pick Majors 
for Lieutenant-Colonels, will convene the first week in 


January, 1938. 





RESERVE NOTES 


1. The following appointments have been made in the 


Marine Corps Reserve: 
First Lieutenant Alan T. Hunt, VMCR., 

Rank from 1 February, 1933. 

First Lieutenant Martin L. Stearns, VMCR., 
Rank from 30 September, 1937. 

Second Lieutenant Benjamin J. Beach, VMCR., 
Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 1. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas R. Belzer, VMCR., 
Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 20. 

Second Lieutenant John H. Blue, VMCR., 

Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 80. 

Second Lieutenant Monte E. Brown, FMCR., 
Rank from 22 September, 1937, No. 2. 

Second Lieutenant Louis B. Blissard, VMCR., 
Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 2. 

Second Lieutenant Cecil B. Culbreth, VMCR., 
Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 49. 

Second Lieutenant William A. Culpepper, VMCR., 
Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 5. 

Second Lieutenant Virgil M. Davis, VMCR., 
Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 6. 

Second Lieutenant Calvin C. Gaines, VMCR., 
Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 36. 

Second Lieutenant Harry R. Gehring, VMCR., 
Rank from 7 October, 1937, No. 1. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas B. Handley, VMCR., 
Rank from 4 November, 1937, No. 1. 

Second Lieutenant Charles F. Herman, VMCR., 
Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 82. 

Second Lieutenant Porcher P. Hopkins, VMCR., 
Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 42. 

Second Lieutenant Hamilton M. Hoyler, VMCR., 
Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 4. 

Second Lieutenant Charles W. Kelly, Jr.. VMCR., 
Rank from 7 October, 1937, No. 2. 
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Second Lieutenant Randolph S. D. Lockwood, VMCR., 

Rank from 4 June, 1936. 

Second Lieutenant Henry L. McConnell, VMCR., 

Rank from 1 July, 1937, No. %. 

Second Lieutenant James G. McIntosh, VMCR., 

Rank from 24 September, 1937, No. 1. 

Second Lieutenant Austin B. Milhollin, VMCR., 

Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 56. 

Second Lieutenant Willis A. Neal, VMCR., 

Rank from 19 August, 1937, No. 4. 

Second Lieutenant Carl L. Peed, VMCR., 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 3. 

Second Lieutenant Albert R. Ricks, VMCR., 

Rank from 1 November, 1937, No. 1. 

Second Lieutenant William J. Sheridan, VMCR., 

Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 17. 

Second Lieutenant Ormond R. Simpson, VMCR., 

Rank from 1 July, 1936, No. 1%. 

Second Lieutenant Clay W. Smith, VMCR., 

Rank from 22 September, 1937, No. 1. 

Second Lieutenant Webster D. Smith, VMCR., 

Rank from 3 June, 1937, No. 2. 

Second Lieutenant John H. Spencer, VMCR., 

Rank from 4 June, 1936, No. 2. 

Second Lieutenant Wallace B. Stanford, Jr., VMCR., 

Rank from 15 July, 1937, No. 28. 

Second Lieutenant Fendall P. Williams, VMCR., 

Rank from 30 September, 1937, No. 1. 

Marine Gunner Franklin J. Weeman, FMCR., 

Rank from 2 September, 1937. 

Aviation Cadet Karl F. Craigin, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 1. 

Aviation Cadet Menard Doswell, ITI, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 3. 

Aviation Cadet Alfred J. Erhardt, 

Rank from 3 September, 1937, No. 1. 

Aviation Cadet Kenneth R. Grant, 

Rank from 3 September, 1937, No. 3. 

Aviation Cadet Horace P. Houf, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 4. 

Aviation Cadet Morgan E. Kerr, 

Rank from 19 October, 1937, No. 2. 

Aviation Cadet Beverly B. Krammes, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 5. 

Aviation Cadet Hamilton Lawrence, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 8. 

Aviation Cadet John H. Leik, 

Rank from 3 September, 1937, No. 4. 

Aviation Cadet John A. McIntyre, 

Rank from 3 September, 1937, No. 2. 

Aviation Cadet James F. Moran, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 2. 

Aviation Cadet Bowman H. Sweet, 

Rank from 19 October, 1937, No. 1. 

Aviation Cadet Norman P. Traas, 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 6. 

Aviation Cadet John L. Whitaker, Jr., 

Rank from 1 October, 1937, No. 7. 

2. The following promotions have been made in the 
Marine Corps Reserve: 

Lieutenant Colonel Melvin L. Krulewitch, FMCR., 

Rank from 1 July, 1935, No. 3. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Harvey L. Miller, FMCR., 
Rank from 1 July, 1935, No. 1. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alfred A. Watters, FMCR., 
Rank from 1 July, 1935, No. 4. 

Captain John G. Adams, FMCR., 

Rank from 1 July, 1937, No. 7. 

Captain Frederick S. Angstadt, VMCR., 

Rank from 1 July, 1937, No. 19. 

Captain Harold A. Johnson, FMCR., 

Rank from 1 July, 1937, No. 11. 

Captain Edwin D. Partridge, FMCR., 

Rank from 4 November, 1937, No. 1. 

Captain Ben “Z” Redfield, FMCR., 

Rank from 23 December, 1936, No. 92%. 

First Lieutenant Lane C. Kendall, FMCR., 
Rank from 13 May, 1937, No. 25. 

First Lieutenant James M. McQueen, Jr.. VMCR., 
Rank from 13 May, 1937, No. 4. 

First Lieutenant Harold M. Wilson, FMCR., 
Rank from 4 November; 1937, No. 1. 


3. The following separations have occurred from the 
Marine Corps Reserve: 


Discharged: 
Captain Alan T. Hunt, FMCR., 
Effective 12 August, 1937. 
Second Lieutenant George H. Cavanaugh, Jr., VMCR., 
Effective 1 October, 1937. 
Second Lieutenant Richard Lawrence, Jr., VMCR., 
Effective 1 October, 1937. 
Second Lieutenant Martin J. White, VMCR., 
Effective 19 November, 1937. 
Aviation Cadet Joseph E. Sager, 
Effective 21 September, 1937. 


Resigned: 
Captain Arthur Snyder, VMCR., 
Effective 25 October, 1937. 
First Lieutenant Malcolm B. Galbreath, FMCR., 
Effective 27 August, 1937. 
First Lieutenant Arthur C. Shepard, VMCR., 
Effective 20 October, 1937. 
Second Lieutenant Joe M. Bentley, FMCR., 
Effective 30 October, 1937. 
Second Lieutenant John B. Hamilton, VMCR., 
Effective 4 November, 1937. 


Died: 
Captain John V. D. Young, FMCR., 
Died 22 October, 1937. 


Transferred to Honorary Retired List: 


Marine Gunner George W. Harbaugh, VMCR., 
Effective 1 October, 1937. 
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ON THE STUDY OF JAPANESE 
(Continued from page 9) 


proper, but not to the extent of preventing educated 
people from understanding each other. The language 
taught in the National Readers is that of the Tokyo 
dialect, and since everyone of school age must study 
these, there is for the whole country a common means 
of communication. 

The Japanese language is also very difficult from a 
standpoint of words. Due to the great number of 
homonyms, it is difficult to wander outside the regular 
conversational lanes without stopping to explain many 
of the words of your choice, often having to draw pic- 
tures in the air of the characters which make up the 
words in question. The great majority of the words in 
Japanese are made up of combinations of Chinese read- 
ings which are mostly monosyllabic. The following 
will give the reader some idea of the sounds involved: 
bo, cho, do, fu, go, gi, ho, hei, i, jo, kan, kei, ken, ki, 
ko, kyo, kyu, ku, ro, san, sei, sen, shin, shi, sho, shu, 
so, tai, tei, to, yo, and yu. These are just the more com- 
mon, and the author does not offer them as a compre- 
hensive list. In “A Standard Japanese Dictionary” by 
Tsuneta Takehara, Ph.D., the sound “ko” is given 
forty-three different meanings; the sound “sho” twenty- 
seven; “to” twenty-five; and “yo” twenty-five. Among 
the above vowels there are both long and short sounds, 
but this complicates rather than simplifies them for the 
beginner. Of the four more common of these, totaling 
a hundred and twenty meanings, few are ever used 
alone, but more often in combination with another such 
sound, Thus, it will not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to understand the reason for there being 
many homonyms and the necessity of seeing what char- 
acters compose the word before the meaning can be 
derived 

The language is not easy even for a native, and prog- 
ress is hardly possible without the perpetration of many 
ridiculous mistakes. To maintain the proper distinc- 
tions for rank, without being either too rude or exces- 
sively polite, is a problem even for the Japanese, and 
the foreigner is expected to speak a little more politely 
under the same circumstances than a native. Fortu- 
nately the people are naturally generous and indulgent 
to newcomers, and, in fact, seem almost instantly to 
warm up to anyone trying to speak their language. The 
beginner is advised, regardless of his previous habits, 
to chatter about anything under the sun to anyone who 
will listen to him. Natives gleefully tell the story of 
the new missionary who leaned from the train window 
and called, “Benjo wo Kudasae,” which means, “Please 
give me a toilet,” when he meant, “Bento wo kudasae,” 
meaning, “Please give me a box-lunch.” One can well 
imagine the excitement that ensued in a railway station 
when a newcomer called out, “Dorobo,” instead of 
“Akabo,” the former meaning thief, the latter porter. 
Such examples exist in sufficient number to fill pages 
and are happening every day, but only in this way does 
one learn to really use the language fluently. 

There are many talents and qualities which an officer 
may have that will enhance his ability to learn Jap- 
anese. Regardless of the number of these he may pos- 
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sess, without a genuine desire to know and understand 
the people, it were better both for himself and the 
Corps that he had stayed at home. Irate and unsym- 
pathetic nationals are often heedlessly the cause of 
more international ill will than the conflicting policies 
of the nations themselves. As in other countries, so in 
Japan, a great percentage of the populace never have 
the opportunity of going abroad, and, trusting what he 
sees to a greater extent than what he reads, the average 
citizen receives his most vital impressions of a foreign 
country from its nationals. 

It will not be a great shock to the reader to say that 
Japan and Japanese customs differ greatly from our 
own, and in spite of the fact that the country in slightly 
over four score of years has developed from one closed 
to practically all outside intercourse into a great naval 
and industrial power, this is patently true. The char- 
acteristic wherein these customs differ most is speed. 
With the one exception of trains, which are interna- 
tionally known for their fast and accurate schedules, 
everything is conducted with an almost complete dis- 
regard for haste or punctuality. From the harvesting 
of a crop of rice to the repairing of a watch everything 
is subject to interruptions for the viewing of the moon 
or cherry blossoms. From the large garden parties 
down to the mere serving of tea, one notices this avoid- 
ance of haste, as though to savor each step to the 
utmost, either devoid of anticipation for the next or 
mixing with that anticipation a super-human patience. 
Without sitting in judgment upon that difference, suf- 
fice it to say that it does exist and is imminently the 
problem of the loyal national. 
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gold lettering ; the globe, anchor and Western Hemisphere 
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proper locations and on the proper facings. The anchor 
runs from the upper left hand corner diagonally to the 
lower right hand corner. The globe is made of gray 
silk. 

As can be noted the new standard is our Marine Corps 
Colors. The initial sample required three months of the 
time of Mrs. Florence C. Dillon. She is making it her 
“swan song” as shortly after its completion she will retire, 
after thirty years of service. 

The size of the New Standard is the same as that of 
the old one, and essentially the same general pattern. 
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COMMENT AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE RESERVE 
(Continued from page 39) 

It must be borne in mind that Reserve officers very 
often hold positions of far greater responsibility in 
civilian life than is commensurate with their rank in 
the Reserve, and it has been the opinion of the writer 
that a Reserve officer of superior intelligence and de- 
termination, who has been successful and achieved 
standing in his business or profession, will make a suc- 
cessful officer of the Marine Corps in time of emergency 
and will bring credit to the insignia he wears. Since 
Fleet Reserve officers command units made up largely 
of civilian components, their selection for duty with 
the Reserve must be made with some consideration 
given to the standing of the officer in his particular 
community. Obviously, selection will be necessary in 
the case of the Reserve just as it has been in the Regu- 
lar Service. Where the Reserve officer has been on 
inactive status yet has fully complied with the require- 
ments regarding correspondence courses or other train- 
ing, the Marine Corps has little outside of the officer’s 
civilian pursuits upon which to base a judgment for 
selection. With the hundreds of newly commissioned 
second lieutenants who year after year will be added to 
the growing list of Marine Corps Reserve officers, se- 
lection will become of more and more importance. 

The Platoon Leaders Class system has been in effect 
too short a time to have produced guiding information 
for us to determine the number of officers who may be 
selected from these newly commissioned officers for 
the higher grades during the next ten years. Unless a 
basis for selection for the many hundreds of second 
lieutenants, who will be commissioned in the Marine 
Corps Reserve in the next few years, is reached there 
would be available for promotion to the grades above 
that of major, many more men than the percentages 
approved by the Navy Department would warrant. 

As a result of the recent Naval Reserve Conference 
held at Headquarters in Washington, D. C., in Novem- 
ber, 1936, bills were introduced, pursuant to the sense 
of that meeting and approved by the Navy Department, 
establishing the total number of officers in the grades 
above major in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. The 
total of these officers will be in the same proportion to 
the total number of Fleet Reserve officers as the total 
number in the higher grades of the Regular Service 
bears to the total number of Regular officers. 

In this monograph we have limited ourselves to the 
ground units of the Reserve and have made no men- 
tion of the Reserve air squadrons, an extremely im- 
portant part of the contribution which the Reserve 
makes to National Defense. The seventeen Fleet Re- 
serve battalions located from coast to coast, constitute 
a vivid cross section of the Nation’s interest in the Re- 
serve. Seven battalions are located on or closely ad- 
joining the Eastern seaboard. Four are in the middle- 
west, generally in the Great Lakes section, three are in 
the deep South and the remaining five are on the West 
coast from Puget Sound to the Mexican border. Our 
Reserve differs from the Naval Reserve in that we are 
in closer contact with our parent organization and in 
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contrast to the National Guard we form a single unit 
of seventeen battalions, under a single control, each 
molded after the same pattern despite geographical loca- 
tion or State politics. 

The future of the Reserve must be a most happy and 
glorious one. During the World War there were seven- 
teen replacement organizations of the United States 
Marine Corps sent to the American Expeditionary 
Forces, from July 31st, 1917, when the 5th Regiment 
Base Detachment embarked in the United States for 
France, to November 9th, 1918, when the 9th separate 
battalion disembarked in France. The Marine Corps 
Reserve, whatever its destiny in time of war—whether 
service as replacements, as separatly organized units or 
as infiltration in Regular units—will be ready to per- 
form the function best suited to the country’s needs 
in time of emergency. In truth, these battalions con- 
sist of, not Reserves, but Marines in Reserve, and nine- 
teen battalions strong constitute a most substantial ele- 
ment of National Defense. As stated in 1930, and as 
more particularly applicable to the Reserve as it exists 
today 

“*#* from a small unorganized group of ex-Marines 

and Naval Militiamen there has grown up within the 

last few years, a live, powerful Reserve, suffering it 
is true, at times, from growing pains, but overcoming 
all obstacles and growing both in quality and quan- 
tity. The Reserve is just a little brother to the Corps 
but it is not a stepbrother and its progress and de- 
velopment cannot help but inure to the benefit of the 
regular outfit. If a motto were to be adopted in 
addition to ‘Semper Fidelis,’ it might well be ‘Semper 

Paratus.’ With these high purposes always before 

it, the United States Marine Corps Reserve moves 

forward.” 





COST OF WAR 


@ = George Washington said it first. During the Revolu- 
‘tion he proposed half pay for life as a bribe to keep his 
-downhearted officers from quitting. Thus was born in 
the United States the idea that fighting is not a patriotic 
sacrifice but simply dangerous work which should be paid 
for in cash. That idea culminated in the Treasury raids 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. They established the 
premise that, for the United States, the major cost of 
war begins when the fighting is finished. 

By 1884, 19 years after Appomattox, Union veterans 
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depends upon how successfully the American Legion con- 
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